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The subject on which I have been asked to write for the readers 
of the Journal is one which no individual can hope to treat with , 
anything like adequacy. The channels of religious life in Great 
Britain are too ramified and numerous to allow of a single observer 
doing any sort of justice to the amount or the taste of the waters 
which are flowing along them during these flooded days. You can 
form impressions, either from personal observation or from such 
utterances as are available. But the latter are not always repre- 
sentative or characteristic, and even when they are, the impression 
which they make is likely to be subjective. This consideration 
applies, no doubt, to any estimate of religious life and thought, 
even in the piping days of peace; the data of church life are not 
to be picked up casually from statistics or from literature, and an 
outsider will be almost certain to misjudge the situation, unless 
he is in touch with the inner spirit, which rarely can be caught with- 
out prolonged intercourse. Yet war-time increases the difficulty. 
The tension under which the community is living affects the faculty 
of judgment in nearly all departments; the religious effect of the 
war cannot be gauged at the time being with anything like accuracy, 
owing to the transitional character of the period; and appreciations 
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of the situation, ecclesiastically considered, tend to be unreliable 
in proportion as they are clear-cut. Even when one feels that 
changes are afoot, it is a delicate matter to define their extent and 
significance. 

For these and other reasons one would prefer to wait until the 
war is over before attempting to form any judgment upon the 
influence which the present upheaval is likely to produce in the 
religious world. One would require to stand farther away from 
it than is possible at the moment. But, on the understanding that 
anything one writes is to be read as provisional and tentative, one 
may venture to set down a few impressions received during the past 
twenty months. These, I should premise, are based mainly on 
English and Scottish evidence. What the Irish situation is I - 
only know from hearsay. Still, there is a certain homogeneity in 
the situation. Christianity is Christianity after all, and one effect 
of a war situation is to bring out the common realities underneath 
the ecclesiastical divergences of interpretation. If a nation under 
war does not lay aside its besetting sins, it is at least obliged to lay 
aside every weight, and in the sphere of religion the weight of sec- 
tarianism is rapidly thrown away by those who are setting them- 
selves to face the sharp demands of the crisis. The situation is 
thus more of a unity than in normal days. It is, upon the whole, 
less likely that the sympathetic observer will go wrong in his effort 
to detect the common features and the characteristic phenomena 
of the age. 

I shall begin frankly by expressing my opinion that the influence 
of the war upon the religious situation is not nearly so powerful 
as an outsider might expect. I would even go farther and predict 
that it is not likely to leave any far-reaching changes behind it. 
Political students predict revolutions in at least two of the countries 
engaged in the present conflict, no matter how it ends, but very 
few competent observers of the religious or the theological situation 
would be prepared to make a similar forecast. So far as the 
present day is concerned, in the matter of religious life throughout 
Great Britain, the words of the author of Daniel have been fulfilled: 
““Many shall be purified and made white and refined [ie., by 
their sufferings]; but the wicked shall do wickedly: and none of 
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the wicked shall understand [i.e., grasp the religious significance of 
the time, and act accordingly], but the wise shall understand.” The 
war does not make more people good. It makes good people better; 
makes them pray more and tighten their hold upon the things 
unseen. But it intensifies the frivolity and selfishness of others, 
as it has always done. This war is not proving any magical 
panacea for unbelief and worldliness in Great Britain any more than 
in the other areas of the war zone. Those who looked for broad, 
public evidence of a religious revival are disappointed—as it was 
well that they should be. Attendance at the churches has in few 
cases increased to any extent. It has not fallen off, indeed, and the 
intercession services are probably as well frequented as ever. But 
there is no outward sign of any thronging to the churches on the 
part of those who formerly were loosely attached or wholly unat- 
tached. This is not altogether to be regretted. There might be 
a return to the Lord of Hosts rather than to the Lord, an exploiting 
of Christianity in the interests of patriotism of the lower order, 
which would really spell weakness instead of strength. Without 
being complacent, I think we may congratulate ourselves that there 
has not been any movement in this direction throughout Great 
Britain. We have not sung hymns of hate. The responsible 
leaders of religious thought have steadily avoided the temptation 
to make church-going a fetish. In war, as in peace, the churches 
may be filled by people who attend from more motives than those 
of pure worship. So far as I have been able to find out, these. 
meretricious inducements and attractions have been eschewed; 
no hectic or convulsive means have been adopted to crowd church 
buildings. A stranger might look for exceptionally large audiences 
in church, and might draw unfavorable conclusions from their 
absence. But this would be a hasty inference. I think we must 
honestly confess that the daily intercession services are not so well 
attended as they ought to be, and that a phenomenon like this 
is ominous; only genuinely religious people can be expected to go 
to such services, and they do not go in anything like the numbers 
which the rolls of local church membership would justify us in 
expecting. On the other hand, the church services are carried on 
with much the same intensity and care as before. If they are 
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outwardly as quiet as usual, for the most part, this is a proof that 
the war has not produced, as it easily might have done, an excited, 
sensational type of religion, which would be as demoralizing as 
some of the revivals engineered by professional evangelists during 
times of peace. 

Religious life, however, is not to be gauged by attendance at 
churches, although that is one expression of a nation’s faith. 
When Felix persuaded Paul to speak of faith in Christ Jesus, the 
apostle ‘‘reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and the judgment 
to come,” and the influence of spiritual Christianity can be felt 
in the national attitude toward moral issues. In the matter of 
temperance, in the stricter sense of the term, Great Britain has 
shown herself, under the lead of the king and of some prominent 
newspapers like the London Spectator, more alive than her govern- 
ment to the seriousness of the situation. This has been one of the 
really satisfactory effects of the war—the awakening of conscience 
on the part of many more than temperance fanatics to the inimical 
tendencies of the liquor traffic. The churches have naturally 
thrown themselves into the struggle with ardor, and although reform 
has been blocked for the time being by the politicians, a step has 
been taken in the education of the public mind which will never be 
retraced. 

But, turning to the religious situation in its specific character, 
I should say that the pressure of the war has deepened three con- 
victions. There are three Christian truths which appeal now-a- 
days with particular force to congregations: prayer, the atonement, 
and immortality. 

In the main, it has been a healthy interest in prayer; that is, 
not in prayer as a superstitious means of inducing the divine favor, 
or as an involuntary cry wrung from panic, but in prayer as the 
expression of moral submission and humility. One of the most 
adequate utterances on this point came early in the war from an 
English admiral, and as few words have been more deeply appre- 
ciated than Sir David Beatty’s, I venture to quote a sentence or 
two from his famous message, bearing on this very topic. 


Surely [he wrote] the Almighty God does not intend this war to be just a 
hideous fracas, a bloody, drunken orgy. There must be purpose in it all; 
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improvement must be born out of it all. In what direction, France has already 
shown us the way. She has risen out of her ruined cities with her revived 
religion, which is most wonderful. Russia has been welded into a whole 
and religion plays a greater part. England still remains to be taken out of 
the stupor of self-satisfaction and complacency in which her great and flourish- 
ing condition has steeped her, and until she can be stirred out of this condition 
and until religious revival takes place at home, just so long will the war con- 
tinue. When she can look out on the future with humbler eyes and a prayer 
on her lips, then we can begin to count the days toward the end. 


Since these words were addressed to the nation, the stirring 
has commenced. People are praying and praying together quietly; 
the value of intercessory prayer has been learned by many afresh, 
and in this way there has been a distinct impetus to the practice 
of the Christian life. 

As was to be expected, perhaps, the problem of prayers for the 
dead has been raised in an intensely practical form. The Shorter 
Catechism of the Scottish churches declares that ‘“‘the souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness and do imme- 
diately pass into glory.” But what of those who are not “be- 
lievers,” in the full sense of the term? Many die in battle who are 
not saints. Are their loved ones on earth to cease praying for their 
well-being? In many of the Reformed churches, the reaction 
against the mediaeval doctrine of purgatory swept men into a 
repudiation even of those simple naive prayers for the departed, 
which since the second century had formed part of the spontaneous 
piety of the Catholic church. It has been interesting to notice 
how the stress of war conditions has modified this repudiation. 
Thus, a representative of the evangelical section in the Church of 
England, like Bishop Moule, has publicly expressed his sympathy 
with the impulse to include the departed in prayer. It is too soon 
yet to say whether this marks a change in the theology of prayer, 
but it is significant that the issue has been raised. 

The atonement has been prominent in the thoughts of people, 
under the light of sacrifice. The war has shown that there are 
some things that can only be done by blood, not by pious talk. 
Chaplains from the front often report that the men fall back with 
ardor on the redeeming love of Jesus Christ. And the people at 
home see in the self-sacrifice of the soldier and the sailor what these 
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men would be the last to see or claim for themselves—an illustra- 
tion of the Love which lays down its life for others. “Jesus, 
lover of my soul” is one of the favorite hymns of the troops at the 
battle line, not simply on account of its tune, but for its message; 
and one of the few religious and effective members of the present 
cabinet told a friend of mine that he was living day by day in the 
thought of Christ as our Sanctuary. 

Even more vital has been the stress laid on immortality. 
Thousands of people have acquired an entirely new interest in the 
next world. It has developed superstitious forms and ministered 
to spiritualism in certain quarters, but apart from this, the Christian 
interest has been vivified, and few subjects are preached about 
which command closer attention. 


Contra vim mortis 
Non est medicamen in hortis. 


Men and women in these days are finding that a number of religious 
gardens do not grow any satisfactory herb for the fear of death. 
Wise and Christian books on immortality are having a steady 
circulation. It is not possible to mistake the increasing desire 
for a gospel which has some definite message upon the life after 
death, although the theological result cannot yet be foreseen. And 
yet here as elsewhere the theological interpretation will count. 
Newman once said that “religion is neverin greater danger than when 
in consequence of national or international troubles the schools of 
theology have broken up or ceased to be.”” The theology or reli- 
gious thought of Great Britain is active; it is giving, as it should, a 
lead, as, for example, through the utterances of the Bishop of 
Oxford. But the material on which it works is hardly ready yet 
for any fresh reconstruction. Such a reconstruction is more than 
likely to come, but at present it is barely possible to do more than 
feel some of the impulses and unconscious tendencies, of which I 
have mentioned three. In the long run, the effect of the war will 
probably amount in the main to an alteration of emphasis, so far 
as one can judge from the facts of the situation under one’s eyes. 
It would not be accurate, however, to omit one effect of the war 
upon the religious situation, especially as it will not occur readily 
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to Americans. I mean the new estimate of the state in relation 
to the life of Christians as organized in communities of worship. 
The problem of church and state in Great Britain was threatening 
to become stale. It had reached the stage when some fresh treat- 
ment was necessary. That treatment, even before the war, had 
begun to be applied, but it was being applied by scholars who 
detected that a closer analysis of the meaning of the state, in the 
light of mediaeval theories, was necessary. The war has supplied 
an impulse on the practical side, which will have a much wider 
effect than many people seem to realize. This applies in particular 
to the churches which stand outside any state connection. Among 
them there was often a curious tendency to regard the state, to all 
intents and purposes, as indifferent if not antagonistic to the divine 
purpose; political service was viewed as a sphere into which indi- 
vidual members might venture, at their own risk and for their 
own ends, but such churches as churches rarely undertook any 
responsibility for the state, and seldom prayed even for the king and 
the commonwealth. This provincial attitude has been undermined. 
The so-called “free”? churches have exhibited a fine patriotism, 
and this has not been simply on the part of individuals. These 
communities have been brought sharply into touch with the national 
requirements and the national interests. They have had their eyes 
opened to the function of the state as a moral as well as a material 
entity, and their conscience has been roused to a perception of the 
truth that no one, not even a church, can live to itself. On this 
line I anticipate an alteration in several directions. He would be 
a sanguine prophet who would forecast any immediate co-operation 
between the Church of England and the Nonconformist churches 
in that country. It is in the last degree unlikely that such a result 
will be hastened by the present war, even over the Kikuyu mission 
problem. But the Scottish situation is very different, and the 
union of the two great Presbyterian churches of that country, 
which before the war was afoot, is almost certain to be accelerated. 

As a cognate phenomenon, we ought to note the movement for 
co-operation between the Nonconforming churches in England, 
which Mr. J. H. Shakespeare of the Baptist Union has been pro- 
moting. It is not accidental that this movement has taken shape 
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during the war. Men are looking forward already to the new situa- 
tion which the cessation of war will create, and attempting to set 
their ecclesiastical houses in order for the new demands. If any- 
thing is certain, it is certain that men will come back from the line 
of battle with an impatience of little, petty divisions between the 
churches at home, with a contempt for the friction and the waste 
involved in some of the traditional subdivisions of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, and with a demand that the central things shall 
control everything. Already this spirit is being felt. If it leads 
to a United Free Church in England, the gain will be broad and 
deep. But whatever comes of the project in the way of organiza- 
tion, it springs from a quickened vision of the gospel as ‘“‘no longer 
obscured by a false emphasis on secondary matters, but one which 
is worth living for, worth dying for.” 

The Church of England herself has undertaken a national mis- 
sion, this autumn, which ought to be of powerful service to the life 
of the people. It is being organized with a careful attention to the 
spiritual needs of the day, and the unrivaled opportunities at the 
disposal of the authorities offer a chance of rousing the Christian 
conscience which all without as well as within that church may well 
hope will be seized. The moral leadership of the nation has been 
almost entirely left to the churches during this war, and it has not 
been left in vain. Several journals have spoken to the hearts of 
the people, and among the non-religious ones it is right to mention 
the Times Literary Supplement, whose leading articles have been 
couched in a high tone. There have been books of searching value 
issued by laymen as well as by clergymen. But the spoken word 
has almost invariably come from the pulpit. So far as the Church 
of England is concerned, it will come with power during the national 
mission. Anyone, for example, who listened to the address de- 
livered by the Bishop of Oxford in his cathedral on the first anni- 
versary of the outbreak of the war will rejoice to think that so 
intense and Christian a spirit is able to move the heart and con- 
science of the nation. 

The need of such a mission of faith and repentance will not be 
questioned by any thoughtful observer of the times. The church 
has been called upon to render two supreme services to the country. 
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In the first place, to rally the spirit of vital self-sacrifice, which 
counts nothing too costly to spare for the cause of freedom and 
justice. This service has been rendered amply. The church has 
interpreted the need of military service to an unmilitary people, 
who were naturally shy at first of undertaking European responsi- 
bilities; she has done this without slipping into the easy ruts of 
militarism. The real obstacle to Christianity has been the cari- 
cature of it by a few pacifists, but the moral sense of the com- 
munity quickly saw through these parasites, and they have been 
left to the pity and contempt of their fellows. On a broad scale, 
the churches have been able to concentrate their attention upon 
the need of maintaining the steadfast spirit of endurance among the 
people, of preventing silly outbursts of hatred, and of interpreting 
the duties of sacrifice, unity, and economy. The tone of church 
services even in time of peace is prone to suggest a lowering of 
vitality; Christianity is often presented in such a way as to make 
the hearer wonder if it can have any vital relation to the responsi- 
bilities of the age. The war has cleansed worship of that weak, 
amiable spirit. The churches may be said to have risen to the 
occasion, and fostered the temper of free and willing response to the 
state’s call. 

But the second duty of the church in a time of war is to keep 
an edge on the spiritual and moral forces which enter so powerfully 
into the efficiency of a nation. This has been done as it could not 
be done during the South African war, when the wisdom, to say 
nothing of the justice, of the conflict was doubted by wide circles 
in the country. Today, the development of events has made it 
more clear than ever that the war is for larger interests than those 
of the empire, and the conscience of the church is free from dubiety 
upon the issues. Such an absence of hesitation has contributed 
to the enforcing of repentance for national and individual sins. 
It is felt, and rightly felt, to be imperative that this searching of 
conscience should take place before the hour of victory. Many of 
our best people, in the Christian sense, have no doubts about the 
need of a crushing triumph in the interests of civilization. But 
they wonder whether they deserve it. They are asking themselves 
if anything in their own lives is hindering the triumph of God in 
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this war, if they are fit to be entrusted with victory, and if they are 
worthy to ask for it from his hands. These thoughts are abroad 
throughout the land, not in newspapers, but in the hearts of the 
true patriots. They are wholesome and fruitful. As the two arch- 
bishops of the English church put it in one of their pastoral letters: 


We have in days of quiet made too little of the claim of God upon our 
lives. Can we wonder that in stern hours like this it is hard to kindle afresh 
the deep and simple thoughts which we have allowed to grow languid and 
uncertain? But such rekindling there must be. Give earnest heed to this 
most sacred of duties. Set yourselves, even in the midst of the exigencies and 
passions of war, to be loyal to the spirit of Jesus. Strive to keep openness of 
mind and soul for such message as the Holy Spirit may reveal to us at an hour 
when God is judging what is base and inspiring what is best in England’s life. 


He may speak in the ordered ministry of word and sacrament, or in the roar of. 


battle, or in the silence of a shadowed home. He does, for we have all seen it, 
give, to those who lie open to his gift, courage and understanding and patience 
and high hope. 

These words reflect a widespread attitude throughout the 
churches. The humbling of soul before God is organic to the vital 
impulses of a religious patriotism, and it is the opportunity of the 
churches in this hour to bring out this intimate relation. Many 
of those who love Great Britain best are looking for the good gift 
of a national quickening along such lines. No one can say whether 
the end of the war will produce an atmosphere in which the social 
and political problems will be more easily handled. It is unlikely 
that it will do as much in this direction as some ardent spirits think. 
But religious people feel that here and now they ought to be doing 
something to prepare themselves for the closing stages of the con- 
flict; not simply to pray for the success of their cause next year, 
but to pray for such a temper in the nation as will enable it to meet 
the fortunes of war and the final settlement with moral steadiness 
and a deepened sense of responsibility to God. 

Feelings like this, which are surging through the core of the 
nation, stir a number of allied problems in religion. The war has 
set people thinking, often in a confused way, about ultimate prob- 
lems like the justice of God, human suffering, the relation of Christ 
to national life, and organized Christianity. There is the ordinary 
cry about the bankruptcy of Christianity, a cry which, I am bound 
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to confess, seems to me to come as a rule from men who never 
impressed anybody with having put much capital into the business 
of Christianity before the war. More honest, I think, is the doubt 
whether war and national interests can be connected at all with the 
teaching of Jesus; and this-has given a good opportunity for point- 
ing out that Christianity is not the reproduction of rules and regula- 
tions for a sect without political responsibility in the first century, 
and that it has had a history in which God has been living and 
teaching. I have been struck with the comparative lack of an 
exaggerated emphasis upon the Old Testament. One almost 
expected that such a stress would be laid on the Old Testament, 
for the New Testament is, in the nature of the case, defective in 
national outlook, and men instinctively turn to the prophets and 
the history of Israel, with a passionate thirst for words correspond- 
ing to their day and danger. I do not think this tendency has been 
nearly so marked as it was, if I can judge from history, during the 
Indian mutiny or the Crimean war. Probably the more wholesome 
use of the Old Testament during this war, in our country, has been 
due to the work done by the historical criticism of the past twenty 
years. It is only in the little circles of the cranks and pacifists 
that the Marcionite heresy has re-emerged, and its emergence is 
so trivial that it only serves to throw into relief the general sanity 
of attitude on the part of the large majority. 

When Walt Whitman finished his notes on the American Civil 
War, he said that the real war, with its seething hell and black, 
infernal background, would never get into the books. Neither will 
the bright religious spirit which shines through the shadows get 
into print; at least, only a few rays of it will. It would require 
an article by itself to estimate the religious literature thrown up 
by this war in English, some of it remarkable, especially in prose. 
Yet even the spontaneous expressions of feeling from men in the 
trenches, who fight, hating war and doing military duty as a strange 
work of God, even these would not convey more than a section of 
the religious reflections and reactions produced by the war in this 
country. The influential and fundamental effects are not to be 
tabulated, at any rate not yet. And, as I said at the beginning of 
this article, it seems to me doubtful if these effects will be found in 
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the long run to be very far-reaching. Like any supreme crisis, 
the war has accentuated both good and evil in the national life, 
and the religious world shares this influence. In the religion of 
Great Britain during the war period we have had our surprises; 
they have been surprises of deterioration as well as of rallying. 
But if one or two have failed here and there under the test, if 
occasionally indifference and selfishness have cloaked themselves 
under the robe of conscience, if there has been a lack of nerve and 
fiber—due in part to sectarian ideas of Christianity and a senti- 
mental misconception of the gospel—on the other hand it would 
be affectation to deny that the large majority of those who count 
and will count after this in the Christian service have been true 
to the call of the hour. That is why, when one regards this war 
as a test, it is possible to admit, without undue regret, that it cannot 
be said to have exerted any marked effect in the religious life and 
thought of the country. A chemical test does not increase the 
material already present. It simply reveals the genuine and the 
false. In many quarters a purifying influence can be traced, in 
the shape of a larger simplicity of faith, an ampler generosity, a 
readiness to see good in other communions, a broadening of the 
ecclesiastical sympathies, and a sincere spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Undoubtedly, thousands have been touched to finer issues, not only 
in their personal religion, but in their mental interests, which have 
become less insular and parochial. An impartial critic, I think, 
would admit all this. He would also agree, I hope, that one of the 
most reassuring features of the situation, from the standpoint 
of religion, is that we have managed to avoid the spirit of hatred, 
as we did not during the Napoleonic war, when the hatred of 
Napoleon replaced the love of God for many. I am not prepared 
to say why or how this ugly feature has been kept out of the pic- 
ture. It has not been because we were winning, for our military 
record as yet has been an almost unrelieved record of humiliation 
and defeat. It has not been because we have had no provocation, 
for the high reputation of the Turks and to a less degree of the 
Austrians as clean fighters has been accompanied by the terrible 
outrages of the Germans, and it has taken us all our time to keep 
down the pagan passion for reprisals, to “‘be angry and sin not.” 
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Still, however difficult it may be to account for the fact that the 
war has not poisoned our temper with hatred, we may humbly 
set that down to our credit; or, rather, we may thank God that he 
has enabled us to resist that particular temptation. I have known 
many cases of good people who have resented any omission on the 
part of their ministers to pray for our enemies, and one of the fre- 
quent petitions is that we may “remember always the good in 
others and the evil in ourselves.” It is much to fulfil the duty 
of indignation and at the same time to remember what spirit we 
are of. 

Finally, it is right to add that the war has had practically no 
hindering effect on our foreign missions. Here and there, as in 
Palestine and South Africa, the war operations have interfered 
temporarily with particular missions, and the abuse of their freedom 
by some German missionaries, who treacherously acted as spies 
and sedition-mongers, has led to their deportation from British 
territory. But the money for missions has flowed in unabated, 
in spite of the extra claims on the purse for war funds; in some cases 
the subscriptions have actually increased. And the interest is 
as keen as ever. The war, luckily, has not led to any suspension 
of activity in the mission field. We have not allowed ourselves to 
regard missions as of no military importance for Christianity. 
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The new interdenominationalism is not wholly an American 
product, although its fullest realization is in the United States. 
Dissenting churches of England have expressed a common fellow- 
ship in various leagues and unions; and, even in matters of 
government and politics, evince a degree of solidarity, natural as 
over against an established church. In Canada the spirit of 
combination and unity has gone even farther, at first bringing into 
organic union the Baptists and Free Baptists of the maritime prov- 
inces, and then moving toward an organic union, not yet quite 
completed but awaiting final sanction, of the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist, and Methodist churches of all Canada. 


A BRIEF RETROSPECT 


In the United States the centralizing tendencies have been 
manifest in three directions. In priority of time appeared first 
interdenominational organizations composed of individuals out of 
many churches, who, without compromise of creedal confessions or 
ecclesiastical relations, united for common tasks of benevolence 
and service either in definite areas or for special classes. Some 
of these organizations, like the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the United Society of Christian Endeavor, have become 
nation-wide and world-wide in the scope of their activities. To 
these may be added a great variety of societies which touch almost 
every form of philanthropic, social, and missionary endeavor. Next 
in time and importance arose the tendency to bring into a common 
center the representatives of different denominations, at first in the 
lesser areas of cities and states and at length in the nation, for 
consultation respecting infringement of rights, grievances, and 
competition; respecting secularizing tendencies, encroachments 
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of materialism, common perils, and foes; and respecting plans and 
policies for the realization of a dawning fellowship and the accom- 
plishment of common tasks. At practically the same time this 
centralizing movement among denominations had a centripetal 
effect upon the members of denominational groups, the scattered 
and alienated fragments of ecclesiastical families. An effort was 
made in 1906 to bring into one body the Congregationalists, the 
United Brethren, and the Protestant Methodists of the United 
States. In the same year the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church were reunited and an attempt made to include 
in the union other Presbyterian bodies. The Baptists of the 
North, having perfected for themselves in 1907 a Northern Baptist 
Convention, centralizing in its membership the membership of 
its previously unrelated benevolent and missionary societies, then 
received into the common brotherhood in 1911 the Free Baptist 
churches of the country, and in 1915 the General Baptists, both of 
which bodies recovered, in the Baptist family, an alienated fellow- 
ship. Triennially, the Baptists of the North and the South meet 
in a general convention; and once in five years the Baptists of the 
world hold a session of the Baptist World Alliance. The Metho- 
dist churches, divided in 1844 into a northern and a southern branch, 
are in this year of grace 1916, at the very time these words are 
written, considering a plan of reuniting all Methodism in the 
United States as the Methodist Church, without geographical 
designation and restriction. 

All of these tendencies and movements toward combination 
and compactness, pronounced in the early years of the twentieth 
century, were at the same time both causes and effects of a growing 
conviction that the denominations, as such, should have a common 
center, into which might flow the details of work and of experiences 
which belonged, in part at least, to all, and out of which might 
issue the testimony of common convictions, the purposes of com- 
mon plans, and the spirit of fellowship which expresses both the 
brotherhood of Christian disciples and the effectiveness of united 
strength. As early as 1882, Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., now 
pastor emeritus of the First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
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Ohio, wrote for the Century a series of articles entitled, “The Chris- 
tian League of Connecticut,” in which was outlined, purely as an 
imaginary ideal, methods by which all denominations in the state 
of Connecticut might combine for better evangelization and more 
efficient social ministry throughout the towns and villages of the 
state. This series of articles produced a profound impression, and 
may be called the first classic treatment of the principles of local 
and state church federation. Out of this impulse issued several 
attempts at uniting, leaguing, or federating Christian forces. The 
oldest one in existence, established in 1887, is the Christian League 
of Methuen, in Methuen, Massachusetts. Another attempt, 
originating, however, in impulses apparently unassociated with the 
Connecticut plan, on suggestion of a Methodist pastor, caught 
up by a Congregational college president, and largely formulated 
by a Free Baptist, was organized in 1890 as the Interdenominational 
Commission of Maine, the oldest state federation. The oldest city 
federation took shape in New York City in 1895. Out of these 
movements and others like them came at length in 1899, in New 
York City, the first meeting which looked directly toward a national 
federation of local federated workers. William E. Dodge, presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Alliance, presided over this meeting, while 
Dr. E. B. Sanford, later a national apostle of federation, was the 
secretary. In 1g00, in Philadelphia, this body became more 
definite under a constitution and under the name, “The National 
Federation of Churches and Christian Workers.” Other meetings 
followed in different cities, and then there was held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, in 1905, an epoch-making assembly known 
as ‘‘The Inter-Church Conference on Federation,” at which repre- 
sentatives of the different denominations of the country, for the 
first time in significant numbers, gave serious attention to a federa- 
tion, not now of individuals acting upon their own initiative, but 
of delegates appointed by their own ecclesiastical judicatures, with 
authority to represent their several bodies; and in 1908, in Phila- 
delphia, there was organized, as the outcome of preceding and con- 
curring deliberations, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, as yet the most complete expression in organized form 
of the new interdenominationalism in America, if not indeed in the 
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world. The Federal Council reports a constituency of thirty 
denominations, including a membership of almost eighteen millions 
of communicants. 

Coincident with this movement, culminating in the formation 
of the Federal Council of Churches, there has been a movement, 
simpler in some respects, more ambitious in others, which, originat- 
ing in the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1910, under the name of “A World Conference on Faith and 
Order,”’ seeks to bring all communions, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and Protestant alike, into a united fellowship so as to 
recover the unity of original Christianity. This movement has 
received a cordial response from most of the churches of America 
and many of the communions throughout the world. 


CAUSES UNDERLYING THE MOVEMENT 


No historic movement is detached and isolated. It is a part 
of general history. No less true is this in the realm of religion than 
in the domain of secular affairs. All causes are not easily discern- 
ible. Scarcely is one cause separable from others, even in point 
of time. Among the causes and conditions which have made the 
new interdenominationalism possible may be named the following. 

The international brotherhood, which has been spreading 
throughout the world, has had necessarily a powerful effect upon 
the churches. The thoughts of men more than ever before are, in 
the terms of man, all-embracing, universal. The very physical 
appliances and inventions which promote easy and rapid trans- 
portation, convenient and flexible communication, have their 
effect upon Christian organizations, even upon the philosophy and 
theology through which Christianity seeks to express and defend 
itself. The railroad, the steamboat, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the post-office, and the printing-press break down barriers, remove 
isolation, and establish community of interests in the church as 
well as in business and in society. A new interdenominationalism 
is inevitable when a new internationalism arises. 

The progress of democracy has tended to bring men into fel- 
lowship. Very few are the fundamental, cardinal convictions 
of democracy. One may almost count them upon the fingers. 
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Prominent are the three which have been wrought out in American 
history: (1) that the right of government rests upon the consent 
of the governed; (2) that the people, having selected their own 
form of government, must be left undisturbed and unmenaced 
by other powers (this, in the United States, is the meaning of the 
Monroe Doctrine); (3) and that other peoples, and all peoples, 
who have established a government acceptable to themselves, 
must be protected by each and every nation which desires its own 
integrity and autonomy to be preserved. In other words, there 
has been growing up, as the natural corollary of democracy, a 
fellowship of nations, looking toward a parliament of nations and 
the perfecting of a code of international law. These few funda- 
mental principles of democracy, a simple application of Christian 
principles to the governments of men, have profoundly affected the 
spirit and the attitude of the church in its various branches toward 
the common cause and the common interests. 

A new scholarship has been uniting the Christian church 
during practically a hundred years. Christian scholarship is no 
longer dogmatic, nor even apologetic and defensive, in the sense in 
which it was not many years ago. It is now the scholarship of 
investigation, seeking after truth, less eager to defend a dogma 
than to establish a fact and discover the relations thereof to all 
other facts. It is both scientific and synthetic. Such scholarship 
knows no sect; it is the monopoly of no single church; it is inter- 
denominational. Before the churches, as such, thought of standing 
on common ground, the scholarship of the churches had come to 
some practical agreements respecting the fundamentals of their 
common faith. The new fellowship really began at the top, 
intellectually, and the fellowship of Christian scholars was real 
before men understood the fellowship of Christians. The higher 
criticism, which brought upon many Christians what appeared to 
be a mortal terror, has really contributed to an underlying con- 
viction of unity in the minds of the more intellectual and thought- 
ful members of the Christian church. Even where conclusions 
have differed, the fellowship of scholars, in the employment of 
common historic methods and in the unbiased pursuit of truth, has 
broken down the partition walls which had previously divided them 
into sects. 
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The experience of the church in this and in other lands has 
confirmed a dawning consciousness of unity. Inquisitions have 
proved historic failures. Repression and coercion but increase 
and scatter that which they undertake to annihilate. Heresy hunts 
have brought trouble and destruction; they have never purified 
and rebuilt. Men have learned, therefore, though slowly and 
painfully, that toleration is more expedient than persecution, if 
indeed not far more Christlike. The spirit of toleration spreading 
through the church, re-enforced by the experience of missionaries 
with other missionaries, both at home and abroad, has permitted 
the existence of intellectual variation in the midst of each com- 
munion; and nearly all Christians are at length aware that in their 
own denominations there are quite as wide varieties of faith and 
practice, tolerated in a right wing and a left wing of their own 
church, as prevail between denominations themselves. 

The awakening of the church to the need of a social gospel 
and the recognition of social problems which can be solved only 
through the application and exemplification of Christian principles 
in political and social institutions, has resulted in a demonstration 
that a true basis of fellowship lies in service to man, wherein the 
will, directing action, is employed, rather than the intellect, in 
drawing distinctions and making definitions. People who work 
together, rather than those who debate together, become united. 
A common ministry in social service produces a united church. 
While theology may differentiate, ministry surely unifies men. All 
the efforts to apply to human needs the principles of the gospel by 
legislation, by remedial and correctional organizations, by the 
introduction of a new social order and the creation of a compact 
social consciousness, are resulting steadily in the formation of a 
united church. 

The new education is one of the causes introducing the new 
era. Science is in vogue. Facts, demonstrable under the micro- 
scope and in the crucible, incontestable and indisputable, hold 
sway. The dogmatism of science is almost unchallenged. Even 
when a man cannot see a scientific fact, he dares not deny it. The 
new education is producing a set of men who, each in his own special- 
ized sphere, say to the others, ““You must accept what I declare, 
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because I proclaim scientific truth; and I accept what you proclaim 
because you too declare scientific truth.” Specialization, produ- 
cing experts, nevertheless tends to beget subserviency to authority; 
and the new education is almost obliterating the power of philo- 
sophical dissent. 

A new interdenominational literature, grown puissant, threatens 
to monopolize the field of reading. The weekly journals, like 
the Independent, the Christian Union—later called the Outlook 
—and, of a somewhat different class, the Christian Herald, the 
Sunday School Times, and the Christian Endeavor World, have 
crowded the purely sectarian periodicals almost out of existence, 
while the denominational weeklies which survive the stress of 
competition have broadened and enriched their scope, both of 
matter and spirit, and deal with religious themes in a less biased and 
more human manner. The monthly and the quarterly periodicals 
which exist today are more social than sectarian. A protagonist 
of the doughty type, defending sectarian shibboleths, can scarcely 
now be found. In the weightier books, also, of history, inter- 
pretation, theology, social experiment, and devotion, we are 
reading the thoughts of an interdenominational literary school; 
we read the message without reference to the author’s ecclesiastical 
affiliations. Indeed not one of us today keeps himself in literature 
immune from other-denominationalism. Whether aware of it or 
not, we have long been thinking interdenominationally. 

Naturally enough, the church has felt the same pressure which 
practical men of affairs, owing largely to an economic impulse, have 
brought to bear upon all forms of activity, by which combinations, 
consolidations, and organized “trusts” have been created. Capital 
long since pooled its issues in corporations, the smaller constantly 
giving place to larger combinations. Labor gathered scattered indi- 
viduals into local unions, and these in turn into associations and 
federations. All the arts and sciences, all the philanthropies and 
charities, and many of the purely social functions have tended toward 
centralized forms of expression. The economic cry has been, “Let us 
cut out waste; let us eliminate competition; let us reduce overhead 
charges!’’ It is not at all surprising that the men who have been 
reconstructing industrial and commercial enterprises, upon the 
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principle of consolidation, should bring into church circles and 
church councils the same principles and advocate their adoption and 
application with even increased insistence. 

There has been a great “drift” in ecclesiastical affairs, as 
there has been in all human affairs, toward a common center. The 
considerations already named indicate this, perhaps in part account 
for it. But the “drift”? occurs apart from human recognition. 
Forces of which men are but partially conscious conspire to produce 
more definite and larger results than men plan. Is it the influence 
of the Spirit? Are the divine purposes reaching accomplishment ? 
Has the Spirit of God been brooding over the chaos of sectarian 
differences, petty littlenesses, and discordant turmoils, producing 
order, a cosmic order of a new creation? The twentieth century 
would appear to be a fit time for the fulfilment of that divine desire 
that ‘they all may be one.” 


PERILS OF CENTRALIZATION 


No great movement, such as this of the new interdenomination- 
alism, is devoid of extreme danger. Progress seldom moves in 
rigidly straight lines; its course is rather circular, or spiral, chan- 
ging direction and moving upward. The straight course is liable 
to take one off ‘‘on a tangent.” Tangential departures, over- 
emphasis upon half-truths, insistence upon temporary conditions 
as though permanent, the ossification of spirit into cold forms, the 
intrusion of personal ambition in the place of the common weal, the 
misfit of men, and the unnecessary jolts in breaking with the past— 
all these and others are perils besetting the movement. 

There is danger that the place of the individual may be lost. 
No system which reduces free and independent spirits to the level 
of mere cogs and wheels in a social machine is worth maintaining. 
There is a Kultur which perfects the state but loses the citizen. It 
would be most unfortunate to produce a church which had no Chris- 
tians. The Middle Ages did this. Our modern age faces the 
peril. A hierarchy may grow out of superorganizations. While it 
would be folly to create a bugaboo out of nothing and raise a hue 
and cry when there is no cause, yet it would be even greater folly 
to ignore a peril into which the church of the past centuries more 
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than once hasrun. Fora man no better thinking can be done than 
his own; his soul’s activity is better than all other for him; even his 
errors, if honestly his, are better for him than truths, dishonestly 
come by, unassimilated, and in the soul unknown. The peril of 
losing the individual may be avoided if his soul-liberty be unim- 
paired. 

The tendency to overorganization is an American sin. Seeking 
to combine two bodies, we not infrequently unite parts of the two, 
leave in separate existence fragments of the two, and have as the 
result of our efforts three bodies existing where previously there 
were but two. In such a case our movement toward unity has 
multiplied rather than reduced divisions. Aiming at unity, one, 
we divided two, and obtained three! This peril, by no means 
imaginary, constantly confronts the Christian church in all its 
endeavors after federation. The goal cannot be attained by legis- 
lation. It is impossible to effect combinations by subtle strategy, 
overtaking men and snaring them in the mesh of a new organiza- 
tion, unawares. Even when whole ecclesiastical processions seem 
to march, almost with one accord, into a new inclosure, the germ 
of a perpetuated existence or the seed of a new dissension has not 
been removed until the last straggler and the smallest group 
of individuals, by persuasion and reconciliation, have been brought 
into the fold. In discussing ecclesiastical unions we must not 
speak of majorities. Minorities are bodies, if objecting, unrelated, 
and ununited. Minorities make divisions. The new inter- 
denominationalism which is coming has required centuries of 
preparation. It must take time for its consummation. It must 
preserve a unity behind the vanguard, while it seeks a unity before. 

As all reality tends to lose its substance and be continued in 
mere form, so the spirit of a unified church may be lost at length 
in the external letter of agreements, platforms, constitutions, 
recorded rolls, committees, officers, and the other paraphernalia of 
an organized body. The very size of a vast organization renders 
its speedy mobilization impossible. It is easy for an official to 
say, ‘We represent thirty denominations,” when it may be that not 
even one denomination is represented in the act referred to; and it 
is easy to say, ‘We speak for nearly eighteen million Christians,” 
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when it may be that not one of the eighteen millions, outside of the 
committee formulating the utterance, would express exactly the 
same sentiments. There is the great danger of assumption—of 
assuming a spiritual content, within the external forms of organiza- 
tion, when the content is lacking. 

There is the peril of geographical localization and limitation. 
Even New York is provincial when compared with the whole coun- 
try. The disposition to practice a too rigid economy in avoiding 
the expense of travel, to seek the propinquity of committeemen 
and commissions for the sake of easily obtaining a quorum, to 
eliminate critics and dissenters in the interests of an early harmony 
and a foregone conclusion, to prepare for action politically and 
railroad it through expeditiously in the interest of what appear to 
be clearly recognized, desirable ends, has its serious and far- 
reaching dangers. 

The peril of diffuseness, of dissipation of responsibility, and 
departure from the central authority, is ever present. If the new 
interdenominationalism expresses itself in (1) a federal council, 
which in its quadrennial session numbers three hundred persons, 
representing twenty-six denominations, and this federal council 
represents itself by (2) an executive committee, which in its annual 
meeting numbers one hundred persons, representing twenty-five 
denominations, and this executive committee represents itself in 
(3) an administrative committee, which may meet at intervals as 
called, and in its meetings actually consists of from five to twenty- 
five persons, and then this administrative committee represents itself 
in (4) a subcommittee, or through (5) an officer, charged with some 
special task, and in many instances clothed with large discretionary 
power, to what extent is the resultant action representative of the 
great federation in whose behalf it has been taken? The final 
act is far from the seat of power, being four or five steps removed 
from the original, constituent bodies, and, at any moment, may 
be disclaimed as representative in any sense of the whole. Similarly 
with commissions, subordinate to the council, yet independent in 
certain fields, there exist in some instances “‘committees of direc- 
tion”’ which are equivalent to executive committees, and executive 
officers, all of whom, partial in their representation, profess at 
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times to speak and to act for the whole. In weighty matters, in 
subjects of delicate, sensitive, or critical significance to any one 
member of an organization, or to the organization as a whole, there 
is liable at any moment to be an explosion, a revolt against an 
alleged representative character, which in no sense represents the 
persons or the parties involved. The responsibility of speaking and 
of acting in behalf of eighteen million individuals, each free, inde- 
pendent, thoughtful, and presumably conscientious, is well-nigh 
appalling. 

The peril of officialism overtakes many an officer and many an 
organization. Form and routine, appointments and correspond- 
ence, system and finance, reports and statistics, produce a treadmill 
of toil; and he who becomes harnessed to the round feels the pres- 
sure of the mere mechanics of his office and is in danger of exalting 
these formal accompaniments of his services to the place of ends for 
which he and his organization exist. 

There is the danger of making a federal organization the doer of 
deeds which belong properly to the constituent bodies of which the 
federation is composed. Denominations have their own specific 
functions. Few if any of these should be taken from them and 
vested in a centra] body. For the federation to assume acts which 
properly belong to its members is not only an injustice to them, but 
is really a violation of the federative principle. In so far as the fed- 
eration becomes a substitute for any denomination, doing the work 
which belongs distinctively to a denomination, it tends to become 
itself another denomination, not so named, not perchance so recog- 
nized, but essentially such, because of this denominational func- 
tioning. One of the pitfalls into which federations have fallen 
throughout the country in the brief history of their existence has 
been this of seeking to perform deeds which should be performed by 
the constituent bodies themselves. Indeed, many men fail clearly to 
understand that the highest function of a federation is not to usurp 
the powers and functions of the church in any of its ecclesiastical 
forms, but to be the central council chamber in which the repre- 
sentatives of the denominations, like a council of war, shall report 
resources and successes, shall formulate common plans of strategy 
and advance, shall assign and recognize distributed obligations 
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and interrelated responsibilities, and shall harmonize and syn- 
chronize action so as to give a common testimony, so far as possible, 
and present a united front against all common foes. 

There is often the necessity of experimenting, of groping after 
the tasks, which, as many feel indistinctly, lie before a united 
church, but which few, if any, clearly discern. The Federal Council 
has been passing through these experiences of uncertainty and has 
not yet fully “found” itself. At first the program was one of 
speedy and extensive organization. The whole country was to be 
divided into districts, with an office and officers in each district. 
Federations were to be organized on standard patterns with model 
constitutions and common names and designations. No little 
mischief resulted from these attempts to cast in one mold the 
differing forms of expressing the selfsame spirit, which was moving 
toward an ecclesiastical unity. Many a day must elapse before 
the mistakes of this standardizing propaganda will be forgotten 
by some of the communions and some of the sections of the country, 
which move slowly, hold conservatively to old ways, and take sug- 
gestions from without very charily. 

Next in order the Federal Council specialized its endeavor 
through the medium of its Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, upon a social service propaganda, wisely directed and richly 
fruitful, designed to clarify the atmosphere by defining the bounds 
and character of social service, and by arousing people within 
the church to a recognition of their social obligations and people 
outside the church to a realization of the sympathy and interest 
of the church toward all human ills and all human welfare. A 
great service, which is still in progress, has been rendered in this 
direction. 

Then the Federal Council, receiving the countenance and 
support of wealthy allies, began to specialize on an extensive peace 
program and propaganda. The great European war unhappily 
interrupted this movement, even breaking up a world conference 
at which American Christianity was largely and influentially repre- 
sented. This movement, although interrupted, has not been 
terminated. On a large scale American benevolence is being 
mobilized through the medium of the Federal Council for an 
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adequate relief of the dire distress in all Europe. The ready charity 
which proposes to go forth in the name of American Christians will 
help, it is confidently believed, in the reception of the overtures of 
peace when the time for them to be made has arrived. 

In the very recent past the Federal Council, by publications 
and conferences, has laid strong stress upon rural conditions as 
affecting country churches. Extensive studies, some in New 
England and New York, some farther west and notably in Ohio, 
have been made of rural conditions, revealing in many instances 
a decadent church and even a disintegrating social fabric. 

The character of these investigations and their wide publicity 
have aroused public attention and awakened public interest. The 
community church, as a remedy, seems to receive both popular 
approval and expert sanction. But the community church, if unre- 
lated to its past, if disconnected from all denominational ties, if a 
purely local interdenominational organization of individual Chris- 
tians, then loses relation to the world movements of missions and 
the vital forces of historic fraternalism; and if connected only 
with interdenominational churches like itself, tends to become, with 
the others, a new denomination of interdenominationalism broken, 
as other denominations are broken, into local and state groups 
with a national organization over them all. Under such conditions 
the evils of multiplied organizations, which the movement seeks 
to remedy, would simply be increased. The task of doing good 
and only good, in the midst of many opportunities for the evils 
of maladjustment, is delicate and intricate. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CLOSER UNION 


Men are social beings; they cannot live apart; they ought not 
to make needless and unnatural divisions. Organizations for the 
sake of service and ministry are needful, but organizations which 
result in alienation of sympathy, disfellowship in work and worship, 
and disapproval of men’s consciences and convictions, are per- 
nicious. Jesus Christ expressed unto all men his sympathy and 
compassion. The bruised reed he would not break, the smoking 
flax he did not quench. His example is one of forbearance, inclu- 
siveness, all-embracing love. It would be difficult to think of him 
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today, were he again among men in the flesh, as joining one denomi- 
nation to the exclusion of all others. In spirit he must be recog- 
nized today as in them all, in part at least, if not completely. It 
takes us all to know the Christ and to express the Christ to the 
world. Jointly, therefore, we may give the better testimony; and 
together we may the better prepare for him a place. 

The best recovery of apostolic conditions, so far as they are 
possible today, is the recovery of the united church. It would be 
absurd to think in apostolic forms, or to speak in apostolic terms, 
of denominations as they are named and defined now. The apostles 
were in simple relations; they were “‘brethren”’ and “of the way.” 
When “‘churches” appeared, the term had a geographical signifi- 
cance. The church at Corinth, for example, was a community 
church. The divisions spoken of in Paul’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, when some said, “I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I 
of Cephas; and I of Christ,” did not indicate separate churches 
or distinct communions. There may have been separate congre- 
gations, meeting in the house of Stephanus, or in the house of 
Gaius, or in the house of Erastus, ‘‘the chamberlain of the city,” or 
even in the house of Phebe; but however much the Christians of 
Corinth may have been divided, either because of convenience or 
by reason of factions, they all constituted one church—a church for 
a definite geographical area—the community church of Corinth. 
In like manner the churches at Thessalonica, at Colosse, at Lao- 
dicea, and at Rome obviously included all the Christians within 
these municipalities. The very language of the apostles indicates 
that all Christians constituted “the body of Christ.” In the midst 
of diversity, a diversity of temperaments, talents, gifts, and tasks, 
there was essential unity. 

Probably no greater incentive toward fellowship and unity has 
been felt among Christians than the expressed desire of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in his prayer, during the experience of his passion as 
narrated in the Fourth Gospel, when he prayed, “that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” The fulfilment of this prayer calls for at least spiritual unity, 
if not organic union; and the prayer remains unanswered until the 
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disciples of the Master have that fellowship which produces har- 
mony of purpose, unison of utterance, and co-operation in action. 

It may be urged that Christianity itself is not clearly discernible 
until men behold more than one type of Christians. For their 
own self-culture Christians need to combine, to meet frequently with 
each other, to hear the recital of divergent experiences, and become 
acquainted with unlike convictions; for in this way only can 
the essentials of the Christian religion, in their variety and com- 
prehensiveness, be understood. 

Divisions into sects have been called “the sin of schism,” “the 
luxury of denominationalism.” It is the wasteful extravagance and 
folly of self-will. Against the reproach of such waste and wrong no 
good defense is possible. There have been the Middle Ages and the 
Dark Ages for the Christian church, and the wanderings in the 
wilderness of sin. To clear her garments of the stain of ages and 
her name from the reproach of history, the church must recover her 
forfeited fellowship, with all her parts, and see plainly her dis- 
membered members. 

The church must speak an accordant and harmonious testimony. 
The weight of her testimony is weak, if not indeed destroyed, when 
in one corner she affirms, and in another corner she denies, the same 
thing. She has an evidence to truth which must be given over 
against Mohammedanism, Brahminism, Hinduism, Confucianism, 
and all the pagan religions of the world. Jangling voices are heard 
at first, because curious, but at length are scorned. On the foreign 
missionary fields the representatives of Christ early discerned their 
essential unity, and found it not only possible, but, in many in- 
stances, easy, to employ a common proclamation and to organize 
nearly identical institutions. The great fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity are not the property of any one branch of the Christian 
church. These fundamentals are the sacred bread which the dis- 
pensers of good must give to the hungry nations. 

There is a great field for the exercise of Christian comity, which 
needs cultivation. Denominations, their leaders and their agents, 
ought surely to show toward one another the same measure of 
politeness and courtesy which people in ordinary social life evince. 
Indeed, the courtesy and comity of the Christian church ought to 
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exceed any kind of consideration, thoughtfulness, or chivalry 
manifest in secular affairs. To ride, roughshod, over the peculi- 
arities, or the prerogatives, of a Christian body is brutal, no matter 
who the offender may be. To disregard the rights of priority and 
possession is worse than selfish—in many instances it is nothing 
‘short of embezzlement and larceny, however sanctimonious the 
excuse for so doing may be. The disregard of the principles of 
hospitality and fellowship in the practice of proselyting merits 
oftentimes the harshest condemnation. And the entrance of one 
denomination into a field which belongs to another is little less at 
times than highway robbery and brigandage. The Christian way 
of assigning fields to the undisturbed responsibility of one denomina- 
tion has most happily been exemplified both in the homeland and 
abroad, so that men of different denominations, making geo- 
graphical maps of what may be called “spheres of influence,”’ have 
really marked out the finer ethical and spiritual qualities of the 
undivided body of Christ, incarnate in his church. The sectarian 
plea, sometimes put forth, that no group of people should be 
deprived of the peculiar doctrines and dogmas of a given denomina- 
tion ignores the fact that one avenue of approach to the great center 
of Christianity is sufficient for the pilgrim whose feet would bring 
him to that center. Only when we have been a long time at the 
center are we in condition to look back over the path we have 
pursued and compare it with other paths which might have been 
taken. Diversity and differentiation are not the means of evangeli- 
zation. Philosophy and theology may scrutinize, compare, and 
synthetize; experience needs to go its single path. For the sake 
of the experiences of salvation, Christian people must not conflict, 
but should co-operate. Comity among denominations is soterio- 
logical. 

Unless the Christian church can act more nearly as a unit than 
it has in the past, it will be sidetracked from human affairs and its 
influence will be regarded as negligible, even while men continue 
to revere the Christ. Already we have heard it rumored that men, 
outside of church membership, have applauded the name of Christ 
and hissed the name of the church. How can men, deeming 
themselves ground in the wheels of hard industry, crushed by the 
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oppression of greed and social injustice, listen to a church which 
busies itself with questions of precedent and procedure, with what 
seem to be the unimportant issues of sectarian distinctions and the 
wasteful luxury of purely denominational administration and con- 
ventionality ? ‘The church is to do her work in the social order 
by bringing to bear upon it the idealism of her gospel and by infus- 
ing it with the impulse of her sympathy.” How can this be, if the 
church is not a united church, at least in her ideals and her sym- 
pathy ? 

Our American conviction is, unhesitatingly, that church and 
state must not be united, must indeed have no entangling alliances. 
This does not mean that they are antipodal, that they are antago- 
nistic, and must strive one with the other. On the contrary, as 
related to the higher welfare of society, they are moving in parallel, 
if not indeed in converging, lines toward a new social order, one 
being busied primarily with man and his soul, the other with his 
environment and his work. But how can the church be in worthy 
fellowship and partnership with the state, if her utterances are 
discordant, if her policies are chaotic, if her counsels are jargon, 
and her influence is dissipated in the maintenance of her divisions ? 

We are recognizing that communities are organisms, almost 
social beings, with a spirit, or Geist. Neighbors are intimately 
related in work and recreation, in property and person. They 
know each other’s affairs; their sorrows and burdens are borne in 
common; their joys and successes are more or less mutual; their 
perils, their safeguards, their sins, their virtues, their religion, and 
their irreligion come almost within common circles. They have 
received the same education; they respond to very nearly the 
same kind of appeals; in business and politics, however much they 
may compete or clash, yet they remain side by side as neighbors, 
usually in good fellowship. Why should such people, so few as to be 
unable to support the luxury of many places of worship, divide up 
on Sunday in impoverished groups for the worship of their one 
common Father in the name of their one Lord and Master? Per- 
haps no task in all Christendom sets forth more urgently the need 
of this new interdenominationalism than the condition of these little 
local churches, historically sectarian, actually dying, which need 
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imperatively to know the fellowship of Christian brotherhood. 
Only when denominational authorities at the top, on well-recognized 
principles, with full understanding and approval, sanction the 
merging of these little ecclesiastical interests into one community 
church, can the little fragments feel the attractive influences 
toward a common Christian center and combine their resources 
in one house, under the ministry of one man of God serving one 
Lord. 

When all other enterprises of men are becoming magnificent 
in size and importance, so that men speak boastingly of “big 
business,” and the captains of industry receive rewards commensu- 
rate with their positions, not only in money value, but also in the 
opportunities for service to their fellows, how can the church 
expect to enlist and retain in her ministry men of the larger caliber, 
if she continues in her disjointed, schismatic state? Her leader- 
ship will conduct her to centralization, and, if she follows her leaders, 
she will retain them and enlist and create more. 

There is a new theology among men. It cannot be disguised; 
it does not now need to be defined. The fact of its existence must 
be recognized; and then it must be known that, if it exists, like 
new wine in new bottles, it must clothe itself in new forms. The 
Christ himself cannot be retained among men, if the phrases 
referring to him and addressed to him have lost their vigor, their 
meaning, and have become cant—if the conceptions which men 
have formed concerning him, deep in their souls as the expression 
of their relations to him, have no outward manifestation in the 
institutions consecrated to him. The spiritual reincarnation 
of Jesus Christ, which must be perennially repeated, cannot be 
realized in our day unless the convictions of men find expression 
in their devotions. 

One of the most significant and beautiful passages in the New 
Testament, susceptible, however, of grievous misunderstanding 
and abuse, is that in which the coming of the Spirit upon the com- 
pany of the apostles and their associates is described. They were 
“of one accord” when the Spirit came upon them. The realm 
of the Spirit throughout the New Testament and confirmed by 
all human experience appears plainly to be unison of sentiment, 
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agreement in purpose and aspiration, ‘one accord.”’ The fruits of 
the Spirit described by the apostle Paul are nearly all social. When 
the church has known her lean years, has it not been because of 
dissension and discord? Is there anything more potent among 
men, conditioning the divine presence and the divine power, than 
harmony and good will? When two or three are met together, 
when there is agreement as touching one thing, are there not great 
promises spoken ? 


THE OUTLOOK FOR DAYS TO COME 


The historian who prophesies incurs peculiar peril. And yet is 
it not possible to foresee in part the future, when one has traced 
some of the developments of the past and is cognizant of the 
tendencies of the present? If there is a stream of progress flowing 
through time, does it not give its own forecast by its course, its 
volume, and its channel ? ; 

Undoubtedly the new interdenominationalism which is upon us 
is as yet simply a process. It is an attitude of mind rather than 
a fixed organization; it is a period of transition. Doubtless few, 
if any, of the forms in which it is now expressed will remain fixed 
as at present existing. None of the higher expressions of fellowship 
and of the spirit of unity have reached finality. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, weak in two direc- 
tions, (1) in its lack of vital connection with the spiritual genius of 
the bodies which it represents, and (2) in its loose amalgamation of 
commissions almost entirely unrelated, has yet far to go in com- 
pacting its organization, in spiritualizing its activities, and in 
gathering into itself the interdenominational impulses toward unity, 
with the accompanying confidence which the central body must 
possess. A marvelous opportunity awaits the right kind of wisdom, 
unchallenged charity, and the sacrificial spirit of Christian service. 
The World Conference on Faith and Order is as yet “the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,” with the testimony and the appeal 
of essential unity. 

If any of these movements gravitate into the control of a single 
denomination, or into the hands of a few men, no one can doubt 
that there will be quick and effective revolt against any ecclesiastical 
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oligarchy, any ruling hierarchy, howsoever created or named. No 
prelacy will be long tolerated in whatever guise of protestant forms 
or terms it may arise. 

No one can doubt that the laity of our churches will be more 
in evidence, both controlling the church and performing its func- 
tions. The layman’s day, which has dawned, has not reached its 
noon. The laymen first found fellowship; they found it in service. 
The laymen have carried the essential unity of Christians into 
many fraternal, benevolent, and philanthropic orders, into many 
socialized forms of industry and labor, and even into statutory 
expression through politics and legislation. The spirit of Christ, 
as regnant in society, may be voiced by the preacher, but is socially 
incarnated by the laymen. The laymen will require the com- 
pacting of Christians and the solidifying of Christian sentiment in 
small communities, through community churches and other forms 
of federation. The laymen will furnish the appeal, provide the 
means, and constitute the material for unity. 

Theology, in the older sense of the word, dogmatic, apologetic, 
or biblical, will have less control over the church in the future than 
it had in the past. A philosophy of life will take its place. Life 
is larger than the functioning of a soul, temporarily housed in a 
tenement of flesh, fitting for mansions in the skies! God is now 
recognized as immanent in all creation; things secular have dis- 
appeared, because all things, in their time and place and proper 
proportion, have become holy; time, therefore, is not divided into 
sevenths, save for social convenience; places are not “cut off” 
(templa), save again as mental suggestions; and possessions are not 
tithed, save by those who have not attained to the ideas of Chris- 
tian stewardship; the whole man is becoming Christianized. This 
is a great task; but it is the task before the church; and the church 
in meeting it must think more, and speak more, and act more in the 
terms of Christian socialism. The tests of orthodoxy, which may 
have served in the past, in the future will be discarded. The 
questions will not be asked, ‘‘Has he thought much, and believed 
correctly, and phrased rightly ?”’ but rather, ‘Has he loved much, 
and served sacrificially ?”” The materialism and commercialism 
which now seem so largely to dominate society, and even to have 
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crept into the councils of the church, will, in the not distant future, 
be curbed and restrained by the growing spirit of altruistic brother- 
hood. Sin may be a perpetual factor to reckon with, and yet the 
sin of selfishness, though perhaps never entirely eradicated from 
human nature, is already finding its check in the growing spirit of 
social obligation. 

So far as organizations are concerned, the movement now on 
by which the scattered members of denominational family groups 
are coming together will continue. One can look forward and 
easily say that, since fellowship is found more in service than in 
beliefs, the tendency of the future will be to gather the protestant 
denominations into two great groups, having reference to polity 
rather than to doctrines. There will be the tendency to gravitate 
toward a center congregationally governed, democratic in its types 
and principles; and another tendency to gravitate toward another 
center episcopally governed, with a larger measure of surrender of 
individual initiative and local independence to a central authority. 
None of the federations now in evidence seem to be final goals. 
They are expedients, transitory, though useful. Particularly is 
it true of local federations that their service appears largely as a 
means of transition. They may be called a modus vivendi or a 
modus operandi; they are not the formulation of the settled terms 
of compromise and fellowship. It may be reasonably expected that 
the federations of the country—speaking now of those in limited 
communities—will tend to move toward, and become parts of, 
some strong denomination, dominant in the region. This, with 
reference to a far-reaching policy, should not be objected to. The 
federated church is better than the union church; and the denomina- 
tional church is better than the federated church. The union 
church is famous for its deficiencies; it lacks associational fellow- 
ship outside supervision, an adequate source of ministerial supply, 
approved literature, connection with, and responsibility for, 
education and missionary enterprises at home and abroad. The 
federated church has these, but has them fragmentarily, alter- 
natingly, sectionally, and in parts which, while possibly totaling 
more than a whole, are never equal to the whole. The denomi- 
national church inherits all these associational advantages and 
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privileges, has them naturally, unitedly and in due proportion. The 
federated church, therefore, which tends to move toward a de- 
nominational center, becomes a part of the greater trek toward 
interdenominational centers. Of this we may be sure, that the 
centralizing movement of local churches is wiser, saner, more nearly 
correct historically, if kept within denominational bounds, than if 
encouraged and permitted outside of these bounds, as free move- 
ments, purely federative in character. 

Interdenominational organizations, notably such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, have sometimes been thought of as 
destined to be an adequate, organized expression of Christianity, 
_taking the place of the organized church. It is true that they have 
some of the social marks of the church: they are an acceptable 
center for acquaintance and friendship; they are in many instances 
educational institutions, proclaiming truth, explaining the prin- 
ciples of life, and inculcating personal duties; they furnish partially 
an occasion, opportunity, and incentive to worship; and they are 
efficient means of ministry and service to the community and to the 
world, and, having taken on, as many of them have, the recognition 
of world-wide missions, they are exemplifying the mind of Christ 
in its universal inclusiveness. But such organizations present at 
least three serious deficiencies, which unfit them to be a substitute 
for the church of the future: (1) They lack historic continuity; they 
lack the ordinances, the ministry, the traditions, and the sacred 
associations of the church. (2) Necessarily they emphasize service, 
and so overemphasize it as largely to lose out of their own functions 
the element of worship, that spiritual exercise which unites the 
worshiper in fellowship with his God. (3) These organizations are 
partial, because most of them minister to but one sex, male or 
female, to but one age, young or old, or to but one class. The 
church has as its social unit the primary, fundamental social unit 
ordained of God, the family. The church of the future will not 
be less, but more, a family church, with a larger inclusiveness of 
children, with a wider reach unto both sexes, with a fuller, heartier, 
and more sincere manifestation of brotherhood and neighborliness. 

One may say confidently that in the future Catholics and Prot- 
estants will discover a common fellowship. They are neighbors; 
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they are part of the same social fabric; they face the same 
perils; they grapple with the same foes; they are seeking to build 
up, and to realize here on earth, the kingdom of one common Christ. 
Each body may need purifying of some dross in varying proportions; 
neither is yet perfect. It is unreasonable to think that they should 
long continue in any sense hostile, or even perpetually keep apart. 
They are natural allies; they should be in alliance. Already there 
are not wanting signs of a growing friendliness and a heartier 
appreciation of each other. The World Conference on Faith and 
Order sets before itself consciously and distinctly this more embra- 
cing form of unity. 

The mere mechanics of federation are of all things least impor- 
tant. Spiritual qualities are supreme. There is a new type of 
Christian evolving. He has respect for his.own mental processes, 
because he is an independent, responsible being, endowed with 
liberty of soul and conscience. He thinks, therefore, his own 
thoughts, and is better respected in his thinking and for his think- 
ing than in any previous day. He in turn, more fully than ever 
before, accords to others the same degree of soul liberty which he 
himself enjoys. So doing, he allows variety in experience and 
belief and accords liberty and toleration for all. The new type 
of Christian, therefore, even more conscientious than the old, is 
more charitable, more kindly, more altruistic, more fraternal. He 
asks no man to yield that which he himself does not surrender; 
he asks no man to conform to his standards, being himself unwilling 
to conform to the standards of any other man; he seeks the basis 
of unity, not in external conformity, but in spiritual qualities, in 
sincerity, in love of, and devotion to, truth, in fidelity to the 
highest claims as they become apparent. These marks of the 
modern disciple, becoming ever more numerous, are the promise 
of new interdenominationalism, the new Christianized social order. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY 


What is the present attitude of the Christian theologian toward 
the study of anthropological origins in their bearing on the history 
of religion? Even if it be circumspect rather than cordial, it is at 
any rate no longer actively hostile, as half a century ago it used to 
be. Thus the first attempt to found the Anthropological Society of 
Paris in 1846 was rendered futile by the church-supporting govern- 
ment of the day. Even when finally in 1859, the year of the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, such a society was duly 
constituted, its illustrious founder Broca was formally bound over 
to keep the discussions within orthodox limits, a police agent actually 
attending the sittings so as to enforce this stipulation.' But the 
progress of time has brought about a welcome change of spirit. 
Today I find myself invited as an anthropologist to make a state- 
ment in a periodical devoted to theology concerning the anthropo- 
logical view of religion. The assumption clearly is that it may be 
fruitfully combined with the theological view; else why be at pains 
to consider it here at all? In short, sympathy is proffered in place 
of the old-world antipathy. The time is evidently ripe for trying to 
determine how, and to what extent, we anthropologists and theo- 
logians can help one another, while none the less remaining true to 
our several methods and aims. 

Of course we have our several prejudices also. They may not be 
those of fifty years ago, but even so they are doubtless strong enough 
to count for a good deal. As an anthropologist, however, who has 
tried to take stock of the complex human impulses for which the 
word “prejudice” stands, I must confess to a certain respect for 
prejudice, as one of the major forces that move the world of men. 
Regarding it from this point of view, one’s utmost hope is to see it, 

*Cf. Athenaeum, July 24, 1909, p. 103. 
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not eradicated, but transformed. Prejudices have only to be 
purged by criticism, and they become principles; all principles being 
in the last resort, as I at least am inclined to believe, attitudes of 
faith, rather than expressions of pure reason, whatever that may 
be. Now there is at least one prejudice that the theologian and the 
anthropologist have in common, and that is the love of truth. The . 
very nerve of science consists in the will to believe only the truth. 
Religion too is surely bound to regard this as the only genuine “‘will 
to believe.” This cardinal prejudice, however, stands in need of 
critical confirmation if it is to acquire the enhanced authority of a 
principle. A thoroughly enlightened pursuit of truth—that, one 
feels, would bring theologian and anthropologist once for all into 
line. The end is plain enough. The difficulty is how to attain it. 

Now it is notorious that philosophers are all in a maze about the 
nature of truth. Yet it is their business, I suppose, to co-ordinate 
the intellectual activities of man by exhibiting truth as a crystal of 
many facets which each departmental study may aspire to illumi- 
nate from a different side. Are we to wait, involved in controversy 
and confusion of spirit, until they are in a position to tell us what 
truth is? It would seem the sounder policy that each should play 
the philosopher for himself so far as to try to make clear the aspect 
in which truth is revealed to him through his special researches. 
This, then, I shall endeavor to do, speaking from the anthropological 
point of view. Let the theologian in his turn do the same from 
his distinct, and undoubtedly more comprehensive, point of view. 
Thereupon we shall have pooled our notions of truth, as it were; 
and the result must assuredly be to bring us nearer together. 

So much then for the ultimate orientation of the present inquiry. 
I have insisted on the need of agreeing at the outset to will the truth 
and the truth only, because, though this may sound a platitude, it 
is really nothing of the sort. Few educated persons, it may be, 
would be ready to sacrifice truth to personal convenience. But 
most of us are cowards when it is a question of setting truth above 
social convenience. I do not say that truth and convenience, 
whether personal or social, are ultimately opposed. But it is 
obvious that the social convenience of the moment is at constant 
war with the tendency, manifested by the best minds of every 
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nation and age, to be honest with themselves at all costs. The 
impulse that bids such noble spirits manfully to refuse to cling to 
illusions cannot itself be an illusion. The last stronghold of faith 
is here—in the conviction that life is not a lie. ' So far then as we 
have this faith in common, there cannot be any final parting of the 
ways as between anthropologist and theologian. Whatever be our 
temporary versions of the truth, truth in itself must be one for all. 


II. DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The nature of the question before us is suitably expressed by 
means of an antithesis which is currently employed by philosophers 
in this as in many a similar context. Let Origin represent the 
standpoint of the anthropologist, and Validity the standpoint of the 
theologian. It will be necessary to consider these terms apart 
before proceeding to ask how, if at all, they may be taken together, 
may be harmonized according to a higher synthesis. 

a) Meaning of Origin.—Origin, of course, means beginning, and 
beginning is a relative term, at any rate so far as it applies to what- 
ever is conditioned by time and change. Since absolute beginnings 
fall outside the sphere of the anthropologist, it follows that he may 
treat any former state of the thing under investigation as its 
original condition, according to the needs of a giveninquiry. Since 
he can never complete the infinite regress, he can but proceed thus 
or thus far in his search for the primitive, as speculative interest 
dictates or evidential opportunity allows. Origin, then, covers all 
previous history, any chapter in that history serving as a possible 
starting-point. In short, Origin, as it concerns the anthropologist, 
presides over the use of the past tense of the verb “to be,” however 
wide be that use or however restricted. 

Besides this merely historical meaning of the term Origin, there 
is another which is so intimately associated with it that the two 
are in practice usually confused. From signifying ‘beginning,”’ 
origin slips imperceptibly into meaning “cause”; though when- 
ever we say origin in the place of cause we are employing the 

1 See, for instance, my essay, “Origin and Validity in Ethics,” in Personal Ideal- 


ism, ed. H. Sturt, London, 1902, to which the present paper is intended to provide a 
sequel. 
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looser expression. Now in the context to which anthropology 
wholly relates, namely, the sphere of time and change, cause implies 
the notion of antecedence combined, as best may be, with the notion 
of necessity. If the anthropologist argues that the modern king is 
hedged in by a strict etiquette “because” the primitive king was 
sacred, or that we throw rice at weddings today “‘because”’ it was 
once a magico-religious way of imparting fertility, he means or ought 
to mean that not otherwise could the more recent institution have 
come into being. As it is, however, Origin may stand more or less 
indifferently for the merely historical or for the causal, for post hoc 
or propter hoc—modes of relation which it would be disastrous to 
identify offhand. Meanwhile, Origin, being at best a loose expres- 
sion for cause, is likely to betray the would-be historian of origins 
into causal explanations unawares. 

Now anthropology is at least history. It considers mankind as 
subject to time and change. Man in evolution—such is its favorite 
way of describing its object. Doubtless the term “evolution” 
tends to imply a progress rather than a simple process. The anthro- 
pologist, however, professes to be evolutionary primarily in the 
sense that he assumes a certain serial order, not by any means uni- 
linear, to pervade the secular changes undergone by the human race. 
His first task, he would affirm, is to trace this order. Did he stop 
here, this task would be purely historical. But can he stop here? 
Is anthropology to correspond to what the word é4v8pwmodoyia means 
in Greek, namely, “‘gossip” ? For in that case it would exist only 
to satisfy a wholly unpractical curiosity about mere particulars. 
Inevitably, then, the anthropologist allows a comfortable breadth 
to his interpretation of the standpoint of Origin. From beginning 
to cause—the transition, assisted by the ambiguity of the word 
Origin, is soon made. It becomes part of the anthropological creed 
that a certain necessity underlies the serial order of events into 
which human history has been unraveled; that the process, how- 
ever complex, obeys an evolutionary law. Once admit, however, 
that all human lives are bound together as by a chain, a mood of 
unpractical curiosity no longer satisfies. In these leaves of the book 
of man, torn and fragmentary as they are, we may read our own 
fate. So much, then, for the standpoint of anthropology as desig- 
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nated by Origin. It is an interest in the history of mankind 
regarded both as history and as something more, namely, as a 
process with which we are ourselves in some sense causally con- 
nected and therefore practically concerned. 

b) Meaning of Validity—Validity means in general value or 
worth. The term, however, tends to have a special connotation. 
To be valid is not so much to be good as to hold good. Thus Lotze 
uses the equivalent word Geltung to signify the sort of value that 
attaches to an idea as such, namely, universality. Now for a prin- 
ciple to be valid in this sense, it might seem that it must be alto- 
gether independent of time and change. And indeed, it appears 
easy enough to think of certain propositions as holding good in this 
absolute way. Most people would allow that 2+2=4 is valid 
everywhere and always; and, apart from mathematics, they might 
be almost as ready to concede a like validity to the ethical principle 
that “happiness implies virtue.’”” Most people, on the other hand, 
would admit that the mere form of universality cannot justify the 
claim to absoluteness. On the face of it, 24+-2= 5, or “vice is prefer- 
able to virtue” is no less free of limiting conditions. Some philoso- 
phers, however, would say that propositions of the latter type are 
immediately seen to be unthinkable. Speaking for myself, however, 
I must confess that my own way of testing such principles would be 
different. To contemplate them simply as ideas, with a view to 
discovering their validity, is a process likely in practice to generate 
a sort of mental stupor. So I should test them rather by inquiring 
whether they can be fruitfully applied to life or not. Further, even 
supposing it to be true that a few universal principles have an 
axiomatic validity such as must win instant and final acceptance 
from any mind which contemplates them fairly and squarely, yet 
it is clear that there are thousands of our ordinary judgments which 
we invest with the same form of universality without intending to 
imply any such necessity. I may say with all the sweep and 
emphasis of a universal judgment that “all men are fools,’ and 
yet come to recognize later on that I made the remark in haste. 
In regard, then, to this latter class of judgments, their validity, or 
value as ideas, is plainly relative to application, or in other words 
is conditioned by time and change. The form of universality 
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cloaks a merely hypothetical judgment—one that may be striving 
to rise above all limitations, but is none the less limited for all that. 
Here validity can mean no more than normality, or tendency to 
hold good. A judgment of this class is valid if, on the whole, it 
proves good enough to live by. Doubtless, the troubled mariner 
would prefer to steer by the everlasting stars. Failing their light, 
however, he is glad enough to lay his course by the shifting set of 
the tidal currents. 

Can theology acquiesce in principles that, in respect of their 
validity, are less than absolute? Of course theology has a perfect 
right to prefer propositions of the axiomatic type. So would sci- 
ence, if it saw any chance (outside mathematics, at any rate) of 
obtaining them. Besides, theology has a special reason for this 
predilection. As the handmaid of religion, which is eminently 
practical and hence rooted in faith, theology is bound to try to 
supply logical certainties so that the practical certainties which 
religion needs may rest on firm foundations. Hence it has been 
inclined to ascribe infallibility now to the church, now to Scripture, 
now to some form of dogmatic philosophy. The very variety, how- 
ever, of the means whereby assurance is sought sounds a note of 
uncertainty. 

What, then, of theological principles that are less than absolute, 
that can claim only an empirical validity? It is at least theoreti- 
cally possible that no others are available. The purpose of theology 
being to validate, to make good, the reality of the divine, two alter- 
native theories concerning that reality have to be considered. One 
is that the divine nature is changeless. Even so, however, it will 
not necessarily be expressible in terms of a changeless definition or 
law for beings whose intelligence is in process of growth. Need it 
afford glimpses of itself that within certain limits show the divine 
nature for what it absolutely is? May not the validation (or, one 
might say, the revelation), while relating to the eternal, nevertheless 
make good the truth, not piecemeal, but rather by gradual approxi- 
mation? The other possible view is that the divine nature is itself 
in evolution. On such a theory the divine experience, like the 
experience that we know in ourselves, would be eventually a trying. 
But if it were a dynamic movement of self-realization conditioned 
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by a real time, then any validation, or revelation, of it must surely 
be a dynamic process too. Only a pessimist would declare that, 
even so, human thought might still require certain unchanging uni- 
versals round which to rally its streaming impressions. If these 
fixed points had no counterpart in the objective order, if God and 
the universe were moving on despite our pauses, miserable indeed 
would be man, the so-called rational animal. 

So much for validity as representing the standpoint of the theo- 
logian. Some sort of intellectual certainty must be supplied by 
theology so as to support and undergird the practical certainty 
which religion must have. I have tried to show that, within the 
sphere of intellect itself, a practical or empirical certainty might be 
the only kind of certainty obtainable. Theology might thus have 
to acquiesce in a validation by means of trial and error, or, in other 
words, in an approximate and progressive form of revelation. It 
remains to be shown how in any case, though perhaps in that case 
especially, theology may profitably ally itself with science, and 
notably with anthropology, the science of human origins. 


Ill. THE RELATION OF HISTORY AND SCIENCE TO PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


There are two points of view from which human nature may be 
envisaged, one of which let me call compendiously, if somewhat 
barbarously, the “‘historico-scientific,” while the other may be 
named the “philosophico-religious.”” The former is the cardinal 
interest of anthropology, the latter that of theology. 

The ideal relations between history and science for the one part 
and philosophy and religion for the other may be exhibited by 
arranging them in a sort of ascending scale. Of the four, history 
affords least insight into the nature of man, because its method of 
treatment is chronological. The historian may be conceived for 
our present purpose as a mere annalist, a recorder of passing events. 
Here he finds one serial order of facts to be chronicled and there 
another; and to make one out of the many ceases at a certain point 
to be his business. An anthropologist, for instance, who is content 
to play the mere historian will make out one history, let us say, for 
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pre-Columbian America and another for aboriginal Australia, with- 
out attempting to show their common bearing on the general evo- 
lution of man. We may say, then, that history as such is concerned 
with establishing a ‘“‘that.”” Science, on the other hand, tries to go 
deeper. Thus, as regards the subject of man, its method is not 
chronological but comparative. It takes note of the points of like- 
ness and difference displayed by this and that historical series with 
the object of determining general laws of seriation, of normal 
sequence or tendency. To a corresponding extent it is more 
abstract than history, because it seeks to distinguish in a given 
series of events the essential elements governing the development, 
while discarding the irrelevant details. So far then as science suc- 
ceeds in discovering such a law of tendency, it may be said to yield 
a “how.” And here we touch the limit of the anthropological ideal. 
It would embrace no more than “that” and “‘how”’—the facts about 
man as facts, and as bound together according to their normal 
sequences. Beyond these limits one has the right to speak, not as 
an anthropologist, but, if at all, in some other capacity. 

Passing on to philosophy, we may lay it down that its method is 
teleological. Its function is to supplement the “how” of science 
with a “why.” Why? means What is the good? Such a question 
applies obviously to the facts of human history, but perhaps not so 
obviously to the facts of the material world. Nevertheless, it 
would be a poor kind of philosophy that knuckled down to any form 
of mere science, whether it be physical science or any other. After 
all, if we thought the subject-matter of any science of no good at all, 
we should lack all impulse to construct a science in regard to it. 
There is, however, a great contrast between the notions of law as 
they apply severally to the self-determining man and to an exter- 
nally determined nature. Indeed, the problem of freedom vs. neces- 
sity is the most fundamental of philosophical difficulties. Nay, it is 
more than a problem; it is a crux, an insoluble antimony from the 
philosophic standpoint, because philosophy is merely a way of 
thinking. Because the problem will not think out, it does not 
follow that it cannot be lived out. Hence we need to move beyond 
philosophy to a still higher, and, in fact, the highest, plane of all. 
This is the plane of religion. Religion, to coin a word, is “‘teleo- 
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practical.” Its function is to supplement “why” theoretical with 
“why” practical, to convert good as descried by the mere intellect 
into such a form of good as may be absorbed into the economy of 
our thinking, feeling, and willing soul-life as a whole. All sound 
religion is optimistic. It answers the question ‘‘ What is the good ?” 
with an unhesitating “‘Why, all the good in the world.” Of course 
it looks back for support to philosophy, just as philosophy looks back 
to science, and science to history. But it contributes more than it 
receives, being the higher synthesis, the fuller interpretation, which 
has come “not to destroy but to fulfil.” Fact in detail, fact general- 
ized, fact intellectually valued, fact vitally valued or, in other words, 
harmonized with the purposes of the best attainable life—such is 
the ascending scale which leaves religion in a position of highest 
authority, and of greatest responsibility. 

Now theology is not religion, but only the philosophy of religion, 
though as such it is philosophy as it grapples with its most ultimate 
problems. Biblical studies by themselves do not make the theolo- 
gian. He needs philosophy. He must be competent to throw light 
on such a question as how facts and values may be correlated, and 
may both together be conceived in terms of law as applicable to a 
world in evolution. When he has thought these things out as best 
he can, he may offer himself to religion as the intellectual guide it 
craves. Even so, however, he will find that he must, as it were, 
overtake religion. Religion cannot afford to wait until theology 
has made up its mind. Religion is the life of the serious man, and 
must perforce carry on, whether thought be at its side to render 
assistance, or, through loss of touch with the vital strivings of man, 
diverge into futile ideology. On the other hand, without help from 
the side of the intellect, religion will be but a blind force, and as 
such liable to terrible aberrations, as no one knows better than the 
student of religion in its more primitive forms. 

Moreover, the philosophy which the theologian must profess is 
not simply the philosophy of God as distinct from that of man or of 
nature. Philosophy is one, and, to be philosophers, we must study 
it in all its aspects together. Let me suggest, then, that, so far from 
neglecting the philosophy of man, the theologian will do well to 
begin with it, and then proceed to the philosophy of nature, so as 
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finally to attain to a philosophy of God. The old maxim, “Know 
thyself,” is a sound one. Philosophy, like charity, must begin at 
home. If one begin with the philosophy of nature, taking one’s 
clues from the physical sciences, one is likely to be misled by the 
apparent serenity of the laws of matter and motion, and, as happens 
naturally enough in a materialistic age, to identify religion with the 
worship of a sort of cosmic machine. But there is even more 
serenity and strength to be discerned in human nature than in any 
machinery, man-made or cosmic, if only one can develop the eyes 
to see it there. When the theologian seeks to frame his final con- 
ception of the divine reality, he will be nearer the truth if he think 
of it less as a force than as a will. But to know it as a will, as free 
and purposive and creative, he must from the first know himself as 
man; that is to say, must ally himself with the study that views the 
history of human effort and advance both from without and from 
within, though chiefly from within. 


IV. THE HISTORICO-SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF RELIGION 


Definitions are relative to logical purposes. Hence the defini- 
tion of religion that suits the historico-scientific purposes of anthro- 
pology is constructed solely in order to further the interests of the 
study of human origins. Now Origin, as we have seen, does not 
mean absolute beginning. The student of human origins begins 
wherever he most conveniently can. Now as one seeks to trace 
back the descent of man, one is brought up sharply at a certain 
point by a total lack of direct evidence. We know only the dis- 
tinctively human. The pre-human is unknown, except in the way 
of pure speculation. Anthropology, therefore, has not much choice 
in the matter of a starting-point. It so understands its postulate 
of continuity that all the more important kinds of vital activity are 
treated as present in germ in the earliest known condition of man; 
whereas the pre-social, the pre-matrimonial, the pre-scientific, the 
pre-religious—all these are at best but possible aspects of the 
unknown pre-human character of the race. 

Thus, for the anthropologist, religion is a universal attribute of 
man, because his historico-scientific purposes require him to have a 
free hand in the following up of origins right back to the point where 
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the direct evidence about human history breaks off. It may be well 
to remark in passing, however, that, when the anthropologist states 
every kind of man to be religious in the anthropological sense of the 
term, the theologian has no right to conclude that every kind of 
man is likewise religious in the theological sense of the term. The 
business of the philosopher-theologian is to identify religion, not 
with any kind of religion that any kind of man may profess, but 
with the right kind of religion a thinking kind of man ought to 
profess. To ignore the difference between the two standpoints is 
to confuse Origin with Validity. But, if it be remembered that 
anthropology is but a part of the propaedeutic of theology, no such 
trouble need arise. The anthropologist frames a definition of reli- 
gion in view of certain strictly limited ends of his own. 

What, then, is the anthropological definition of religion? 
Despite endless quarrels about words, it would seem that students 
of human origins are largely in agreement as regards the facts with 
which religion has todo. These facts belong partly to the subjec- 
tive and partly to the objective order, and yet are so related that a 
certain quality is common to them all. To express this common 
quality I know no better term than “sacredness.’* The religious 
life is sacred, and the objects that sustain it are likewise sacred. 
Religion draws its sustenance from two roots at once—from our- 
selves and from the not-ourselves. This two-sidedness or polarity 
of the sacred must be noted at the start, because we are thus 
prepared to expect a certain ambiguity in the forms in which it is 
historically manifested. Some of its most characteristic manifes- 
tations let us now consider. 

Under conditions of primitive culture sacredness reveals itself 
both negatively and positively, both by contrast and by direct 
experience. Thus, on the one hand, the need is felt to break away 
from common things, to embark on a vita nuova, to cross a threshold 
and commune with what has hitherto been hidden as behind a veil. 
From this point of view consecration is a conversion. Positively, 
however, we have yet to learn what this change of front brings 
with it. What fruition ensues upon conversion—what access of 
vitality and force—what profit in the way of knowledge or friend- 
ship? When such a positive characterization of sacredness is given 


*See my article on “Religion (primitive)” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. 
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in terms of the experience that it involves, we are nearer to its true 
nature, because we envisage it no longer from without but from 
within. At the risk of repeating what I have elsewhere treated 
more fully, and with a better chance of illustrating my meaning by 
examples, I must say something more about these two aspects of 
the sacred in turn. 

First let us as anthropologists examine sacredness in its negative 
capacity. In three ways is the insufficiency of ordinary life asserted 
by contrast with a mode of life which is somehow other. This 
otherness is variously indicated by saying that the sacred is super- 
natural; that it is separated; and that is is esoteric. 

When the sacred is said to be supernatural, it is regarded as non- 
natural and at the same time higher or better than the natural. 
Nature stands for the whole order of commonplace happenings in 
respect to which reasonable expectation is normally satisfied. 
Whatever falls outside this order is non-natural. As such, it may 
affect mankind favorably or unfavorably. Both miracles of healing 
and “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune”’ belong to this 
sphere of influence. Nay, since the savage, like his civilized 
brother, tends to take “the blessings of Providence”’ as a matter of 
course, whereas any mishap strikes him as unaccountable and por- 
tentous in the last degree, it comes about that the supernatural and 
the untoward are found in especially close association at the primi- 
tive level of thought. At any rate, the bad supernaturalism is 
likely, for the peoples of the lower culture, to obtrude itself of its 
own accord; whereas the good supernaturalism has usually to be 
invoked by them by way of counterblast. Thus, if the presence of 
the supernatural always operates with primitive folk as a call to the 
serious life, it is for the most part primarily a call to wrestle with 
the powers of darkness, and only secondarily and by way of conse- 
quence a call to seek alliance with the powers of light. In any case, 
dualism is paramount—a system of devils and gods conceived in 
sheer antithesis. It is only the more advanced religions that try 
to reconcile the appearance of evil in the world with the reality of 
good as expressed in the divine nature. Meanwhile, in early reli- 
gion, the supernatural in either aspect begets seriousness inasmuch 
as it spells crisis. Savage life has few safeguards, while crisis is 
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everywhere. Hence every department of activity tends to be per- 
vaded with a sense of the supernatural and sacred. Whenever the 
careless animal is put off and the circumspect man put on, be it in 
food-getting or in fighting, in merrymaking or in mating, then a 
touch of consecration is imparted, though it comes in the first 
instance as a touch of the spur, as something that goads him out of 
his natural jog-trot pace. Moreover, the history of religion would 
seem to show that the more the pace is quickened the more man 
comes to appreciate it. At any rate, the more his religious thought 
develops the more does man tend to perceive God rather than the 
devil behind the crises that he is forced to face. 

Again, whatever is sacred is held to be separated off from the 
profane. The subject of primitive taboo is too vast for justice to 
be done to it here. Taking a great deal for granted, however, one 
may venture to affirm that, just as the supernatural is primarily 
conceived rather as bad than as good, so that which is taboo is for- 
bidden to the profane crowd rather lest it hurt them than lest they 
hurt it. The profane are those who are living the ordinary careless 
animal life. If a certain food, for instance, is “profane,” it simply 
means that anyone may eat it anyhow. Taboo, on the other hand, 
spells fear. One eats a tabooed food at one’s peril. Now fear in 
itself may be a bad thing, but as an ingredient in an emotional com- 
plex it has its uses. Reverence, for example, or the sense of dis- 
cipline, would be impossible but for the dash of fear that they 
contain. So it comes about that, by association with other emo- 
tional elements, the taboo-feeling proves a beneficent factor in 
religious evolution. Combined with curiosity, admiration, affec- 
tion, and so forth, it in every case deepens and enlarges the feeling 
by introducing an element of self-restraint. A certain humility 
helps rather than hinders the serious life, since it invests the sacred 
with dignity, protecting it from the familiarity that would otherwise 
breed contempt. This is especially noticeable when the taboo- 
feeling fuses with the sense of social obligation. Sacredness and the 
customary sanction join forces, so that each lends a new majesty 
to the other. Thereupon, by a curious reaction, the sacred is no 
longer avoided merely lest the profane be injured, but, on the 
strength of the majesty bound up with its obligatoriness, it must be 
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avoided by the profane lest they soil and contaminate it. As reli- 
gion advances, the latter becomes more and more the prevailing 
aspect in which the sacred is viewed. Its dangerous character fades 
out of sight, while its remoteness and inviolability are increasingly 
felt to be the marks of exalted worth. Correspondingly fear 
develops into reverence. 

Thirdly, the sacred is treated as esoteric. Distinguishable from 
the taboo-feeling, though in some ways akin to it, is the tendency to 
deal with it secretively. Now the bad side of the esotericism which 
is so typical of all primitive religion is obvious. Hocus-pocus and 
terrorism follow in its train. Yet the effort to shield the intimacies 
of religious experience from the prying gaze of the unsympathetic 
is not less justifiable than it is natural. Religion must always pre- 
serve something of the character of a mystery, if only because the 
capacity for religious experience is different in different men, and 
their sympathy is likely to be limited in like degree. Thus, with 
the advance of religious evolution, though esotericism on the whole 
loses ground in face of what may be termed the catholic idea, the 
individual consciousness asserts a certain claim to privacy of wor- 
ship and communion; and God is conceived, not indeed to listen to 
personal petitions that are purely selfish, but nevertheless to “hear 
in secret.” 

So much, then, for the negative aspects of the sacred. Now it 
is plain that to exclaim “Marvelous!” or “ Beware!” or “Hush!” 
in the presence of the sacred tells us directly nothing more than 
that there is something at hand which must be regarded with special 
attention. What has yet to be shown is not merely that it is other, 
but how it is other. We need not be surprised, however, if primi- 
tive theology turns out to be deficient on the positive side, seeing 
that even advanced theology is relatively weak in the matter of 
constructive theory. Certain characterizations of the sacred, how- 
ever, occur in savage thought which attribute positive quality to it 
in a rather tentative way. These may likewise be considered under 
three heads. 

First, the sacred is powerful. Of all the positive ideas that cen- 
ter in the notion of the sacred, that of a transcendent power is, 
perhaps, the most fundamental. Whether it bring weal or bring 
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woe, in any case a mighty force is held to be at work. This sense of 
a power in men and things that surpasses the ordinary is the com- 
mon root whence spring the rival developments of magic and 
religion. Both involve supernaturalisms. Both are traffickings on 
the part of man with the “‘super” element in the universe; only 
magic is the bad kind of trafficking and religion the good kind. I 
can only sketch in outline here a view of the relation between magic 
and religion which I have tried to justify at length in The Threshold 
of Religion and elsewhere.’ Suffice it to say that the power which 
at first is conceived somewhat ambiguously as working weal or woe 
in a transcendent way comes gradually to reflect the moral quality 
attaching to man’s attitude toward it. It is magical and bad, if 
man draws near to it in a masterful and overbearing spirit, if he 
uses it but to exploit it. On the other hand, it is religious and 
good, if the applicant for favor and grace is filled with a spirit of 
reverence, if, in the Iroquois phrase, he ‘‘lays down his own power” 
in its presence. It comes to this, that so long as man falls short of 
the perfect love that waits on perfect understanding he cannot 
afford to cast out fear, in the shape of humility and self-restraint. 
These virtues are the springs of the serious life, whereas a crass self- 
satisfaction is its bane. The life of the evolving man, the life of 
spiritual effort and advance, is conditioned by fear and hope—by 
the fear of self and by the hope of overcoming self with the help of 
something higher. 

Next, the sacred is conceived as personal. Now power is not 
necessarily personal, and therefore comparable in quality with the 
will-power that we know in ourselves. There is power of a kind in 
poison, or in strong drink. In primitive religion, then, there 
appears at times a tendency to identify the bad kind of supernatural 
power with a sort of poison and the good kind with a sort of stimu- 
lant. In magic especially, where the human operator’s mood is 
masterful, it is easy to represent the end sought as the control of an 
occult force no more personal in its mode of action than the force 
attributed by the old alchemist to his elixir vitae or his philosopher’s 
stone. Even in religion, at the savage level at all events, a more 


See The Threshold of Religion, 2d ed., 1914, chaps. ii-iv; also “Magic or 
Religion?” in The Edinburgh Review, April, 1914. 
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or less impersonal grace may be acquired by contact with sacred 
objects. Thus the cult of the sacred bull-roarer or churinga is the 
very soul of the religion of Central Australia. Physical contact, as 
by rubbing on the stomach, causes a man to be “glad” and “good”’ 
and “strong.” It is true that these sacred objects are vaguely con- 
nected with ancestors, with sacred animals, and so on. But to 
become “‘full of churinga,” as the native phrase puts it, would seem 
to be largely an end in itself. I am therefore inclined to think that 
to attribute personality to the sacred is less fundamental, from the 
standpoint of the study of religious origins, than to attribute power. 
Even certain phases of advanced religion, for instance Buddhism, 
show that it is possible to conceive the divine in a largely or wholly 
impersonal way. Nevertheless I believe that to construe the power 
ascribed to the sacred as the power of a superhuman will is the 
normal tendency of human religion as it becomes reflective. As 
thought gradually concentrates more on the end of religion and less 
exclusively on the means—and all forms of intellectual advance 
display this tendency—divine power is no longer regarded as 
inherent primarily in ceremonies and ceremonial objects, but these 
things are treated as mere vehicles of communication between the 
mind of man and the mind of a Being not only able but willing to 
be man’s helper. 

Lastly, the sacred is good. For, whereas the magician tends to 
stand alone, and is deservedly a pariah because he plays for his own 
hand, religious men tend to associate in brotherhoods so that every 
form of social union, the family, the clan, the tribe itself, is in some 
sense a church as well. Thus, from the first, religion is associated 
with the ethics of social obligation, and the divine in its transcendent 
way makes for the common welfare as a matter of course. Now the 
social and the ethical are not to be identified offhand; and that 
private good is not necessarily selfish is gradually but slowly borne 
in upon the religious consciousness. The destruction of the pagan 
system of classical antiquity at the hands of Christianity, or the 
Lutheran Reformation, may be regarded as in large part due to the 
protest of the individual conscience against too much socialism in 
religion. But there has been no going back on the old-world 
instinct against private contracts with the gods. The serious life 
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may seem to lift the individual clean out of the world of human 
affairs, but even so he is bound to try to take the rest of humanity 
with him." 

Here must perforce cease what cannot be more than a very sum- 
mary account, from the standpoint of anthropology, of that notion 
of sacredness which I believe to be the best working clue to the 
interpretation of the vast complex of beliefs and practices summed 
up under the name of primitive religion. 


Vv. THE BEARING OF THE HISTORICO-SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF RELIGION 
ON THE VIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHER-THEOLOGIAN 


What moral is the philosopher-theologian to draw from the fore- 
going sketch of the tendencies at work in historical religion? Asan 
anthropologist, I am inclined to break off abruptly at this point. 
Yet, though I am innocent of any desire to give the theologian a 
lead, it is perhaps only fair that I should state very briefly how it 
seems to me that my Origin and his Validity stand in a certain sig- 
nificant relation to each other. 

Put very shortly, the moral of the history of primitive religion 
would seem to be this—that religion is all along vital to man as a 
striving and progressive being. My point is not merely that there 
is always to be found something that the anthropologist would call 
religion; because, as has been already said, that is largely a question 
of words, the universality of religion being implied in his postulate 
of continuity. But enough has been said to show that, correspond- 
ing to the anthropologist’s wide use of the term “religion,” there is 
a real sameness, felt all along, if expressed with no great clearness 
at first, in the characteristic manifestations of the religious con- 
sciousness at all times and in all places. It is the common experi- 
ence of man that he can draw on a power that makes for, and in its 
most typical form wills, righteousness, the sole condition being that 
a certain fear, a certain shyness and humility, accompany the effort 
so todo. That such a universal belief exists amongst all mankind, 
and that it is no less universally helpful in the highest degree, is the 

tOn the relation between religion and ethics in primitive society see also my 


article on “Ethics (rudimentary)” in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. 
Hastings, Vol. V. especially ad fin. 
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abiding impression left on my mind by the study of religion in its 
historico-scientific aspect. 

But is such a belief not only helpful but true? The philosopher- 
theologian in his search for the valid has to ask himself this further 
question, whether the anthropologist can throw light on it or not. 
Now there is a danger lest the anthropologist, limiting himself as 
he has a perfect right to do to the standpoint of science, proceed 
illegitimately to conclude that the standpoint is final, not merely 
for him, but in an absolute sense. Thus Sir James Frazer, after 
showing in his brilliant little book entitled Psyche’s Task that 
primitive religion (he usually misnames it superstition) has proved 
useful to mankind in all sorts of ways, ends feebly with the assertion 
that it is a mere will-o’-the-wisp; for all that, it has shown on the 
whole a marvelous faculty of keeping away from the boggy spots 
and illuminating the ground that can be trusted. Now I imagine 
that Sir James Frazer pronounces religion to be an illusion because 
it seems to him to fail to acquiesce in what he is pleased to regard 
as the laws of nature. Such positivism, however, which treats the 
mere “‘how”’ of science as likewise an all-sufficient “ why,” is due to 
the failure to realize that science as such generalizes the observable 
tendencies of men and things without alleging any real necessity 
whatever. Philosophy, on the other hand, which is essentially 
teleological in its function, may well doubt whether there is any 
necessity which does not at the same time imply will. Even those 
necessities of thought on which all other necessary truth depends 
are the outcome of a will to think. 

For the rest, it need not unduly trouble us that primitive religion 
has generated much evil by the way. Experience is experiment, as 
the psychologists say, and that truth emerges out of error holds 
good of religion no less than of every other form of the strenuous 
life. There is at any rate no difficulty in holding this from the 
standpoint of the historian of religion who treats it as something 
that has evolved and is still evolving. Now the philosophy of reli- 
gion, as has been said above, shows a decided preference for some 
axiomatic and final form of religious truth; so that it may perhaps 
tend to deny that the development of belief has any bearing on its 
validity. But the last word, fortunately, is not with theology but 
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with religion. While theologians prate that religious truth is 
unalterable, behold it is growing and expanding before their very 
eyes. Religion is in evolution, nay, is the very rationale of evolu- 
tion, since it construes what otherwise were simple process into a 
progress lighted by faith in the ideal. It is such a faith, I believe, 
that validates religion. The belief in the value of science is part 
of that faith, but a part only. Science, therefore, may join with 
theology in doing honor to the virtue of humility, whereby both 
may avoid dogmatism and advance by the joint aid of faith and 
experience. 
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The discussion regarding the dependence of early Christianity 
upon Buddhism has recently entered upon a new stage. No less 
a scholar than Garbe’ now traces back to Buddhism several New 
Testament narratives and a statement in the Epistle of James. 
Formerly Garbe denied this dependence, thereby proving, to be 
sure, that his suspicion is unfounded when he charges with bias 
those who still hold to this opinion. On the other hand, he regards 
other New Testament narratives as furnishing the model for Bud- 
dhistic writers, although he affixes a mark of exclamation to this 
view as stated by Faber. A similar opinion has already been 
advocated by E. Lehmann,’ A. Goetz,4 and myself,’ but this 
thesis may be passed by for the present, much as it may need 
thoroughgoing investigation. The only thing I should like to do 
now is to inquire briefly whether, in the passages which he cites 
in support of this opinion, Garbe proves the influence of Buddhism 
upon early Christianity.® 

The possibility of such influence is a well-known fact. This has 
recently been shown again, and in a more thoroughgoing manner 
than formerly, by Schoff,7 Goetz, and Faber. Yet certainly Garbe 

t First in “‘Buddhistisches im Neuen Testament,” Das freie Wort (1911), 674 ff.; 


then in “Postscript on Buddhism and Christianity,” Monist, XXII (1912), 478 f., 
and finally in his book Indien und das Christentum (1914), pp. 12 ff. 

2 Buddhistische und neutestamentliche Erzdhlungen (1913). 

3 Der Buddhismus (1911), pp. 90 ff. 

4 “Tndische Einfliisse auf evangelische Erzaihlungen,” Katholtk (1912, IV, 10), 19 ff. 

5 Religionsgeschichtliche Erklérung des Neuen Testaments (1909), pp. 244, 253. 

6 Cf. also Witte, “Die Einwirkungen des Buddhismus auf des alteste Christentum,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, XXIX (1914), 289 ff., 353 ff. 

7 “First Century Intercourse between India and Rome,” Monist, XXII (1912), 
138 ff. 
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is correct in calling it a petitio principii when Schoff says that com- 
mercial intercourse between India and Rome was so vigorous at 
the beginning of our era that “ideas no less than goods” must have 
been among the exports and imports of these countries. And 
although Schoff has referred to the wepimrdous rijs épvOpas Gadacons, 
written between the years 70 and 75 A.D., yet Garbe concludes “that 
the sailors and merchants of that age had little interest in anything 
except their wares.”* Certainly Megasthenes* could include the 
Buddhists among the T'appaves whom he mentions, neverthéless 
he does not seem to have narrated anything specific about their 
founder; and Asoka himself, even if his missionary activity had 
been as far-reaching as he maintains, would have sought to 
spread the moral teaching of Buddhism rather than the history 
of its founder. Furthermore, the conclusion which Edmunds? 
lately draws from the questions of Milinda, to the effect that 
a Greek king in the second century B.c. had cited “Buddhism” 
by chapters and verses, is quite untenable. Sure the Milin- 
dapafiha arose at a later date—at the beginning of our era accord- 
ing to Winternitz,‘ in the second century A.D. according to Garbes— 
and books iv—vii in which the citations in question are found were 
first added at a still later time, as their absence from the Chinese 
translation (also known to Edmunds) shows. Nor can one say, as 
again Edmunds does, repeating in part earlier contentions of his,* 
that Menander would surely have had “some specimens of the lore 
he admired” translated into Greek or into some other vernacular, 
or that the missionaries who began their translations into Chinese 
in the seventh decade of the first century must previously have 
acquired experience as translators into Parthian tongues. Still 
less is it permissible to change, as some have done, the ’Iovéaiav of 
Acts 2:9 to read "Ivéiavy, and on the basis of this change to have 
Indians present at the first Christian Pentecost. If the word is to 
be changed (and not struck out), some names other than ‘Ivéiapy 


1 Op. cit., p. 23. 2 According to Strabo xv. 1. 59 f. 

3 “Buddhist Loans to Christianity,” Monist, XXII (1912), 137. 

4 Geschichte der indischen Literatur (1913), I, i, 140. 

5 Beitrdge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte (1903), p. 106. 

6 “The Progress of Buddhistic Research,” Monist, XXII (1912), 633, 635. 
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are more appropriate in this passage. But no change is necessary— 
not because the author does not intend to describe a miraculous 
use of foreign tongues, but because he may have employed in his 
enumeration of peoples some list already extant. Against the 
remaining really plausible arguments for intercourse between India 
and the West, it is to be urged again with Goetz and Faber that, 
apart from Megasthenes and Alexander Polyhistor,’ who forms no 
exception in spite of his name, down to the second century A.D. no 
writer betrays any knowledge whatsoever of Buddhism. Clement 
of Alexandria? alone knows Buddha and his apotheosis; but, as 
remarked above, the movement which took its start from Buddha 
could still have exerted an influence even as far as Palestine or 
Western Asia in general—and this is all the more possible if evidence 
of still other influences from India in pre-Christian times can be 
established. 

In the beginning, however, western Asiatic, more exactly Babylo- 
nian, ideas appear rather to have traveled to India. Thus Estlin 
Carpenter’ in particular, but also Goetz and Faber, think this is 
true of the flood-narrative, the story of exposing a divine child in 
a floating basket, the idea of a divine mountain, and the sacredness 
of the number seven. Goetz and Faber, as well as Garbe, would 
also hold that the stories which we read not only in the Kandjur 
but also in Jataka 546 are modeled after the story of Solomon’s 
decision in I Kings 3:16 ff., since the biblical narrative cannot, 
according to Garbe, be brought down beyond the sixth century, 
while the Buddhistic story is later by several centuries—perhaps 
by five hundred years. Yet the story may be earlier in India, for I 
should doubt that it must have arisen in the West simply because 
it is found there in cruder form, as is sometimes alleged. Or is it 
really more agreeable for a child to be pulled by the hands and 
legs so that it begins to cry because of the pain, as in the Buddhistic 
version, than merely to be threatened with bisection—of which it 
is quite unconscious—as in the Old Testament? At any rate, as 


* According to Cyril, Contra Julianum, iv. 133. 

2 Strom. i. 15. 71. 6. 

3 “Buddhist and Christian Parallels: the Mythological Background,” Studies in 
the History of Religion Presented to Crawford Howell Toy (1912), pp. 70 ff. 
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Garbe following Winternitz shows, the story narrated in Herodo- 
tus vi. 129, about Hippoclides, who lost his fiancée through immod- 
est dancing, may be dependent upon the Indian fable about the 
peacock, preserved for us in Jataka 32; for it is certainly easier to 
account for the transference of a fable to human relationships than 
to explain the rise of a fable from an anecdote. Other fables found 
among Greeks as well as Indians will be found to come from India 
just because they appear there in more natural form. For example, 
frequently in Indian fables the jackal attends the lion as a servant, 
while in the corresponding Greek stories it is the fox who plays this 
réle. In reality, however, it is only the jackal that follows in the 
trail of the lion. Finally, about thirty fables current among both 
Indians and Greeks are, as Jacobs shows,’ found also among the 
Jews in the form known among the Indians. But since it is out of 
the question to suppose that the Jews had recast the Greek fables 
and then passed them on to India in this new form, it is much more 
probable that these fables forced their way from India first into 
Palestine and then into Greece. And even if in all of these instances 
no Buddhistic materials are involved, yet their presence would be 
possible, especially if the fact of a Buddhistic influence upon cer- 
tain literary products of Christianity soon after the time in which 
we are at present interested were to be established. 

In fact certain traits of the apocryphal gospels are traced back 
to Buddhism by Kuhn? and Van den Bergh Van Eysinga,’ partly 
also by Goetz, as well as by A. Meyer‘ and also by Garbe. But 
at present we are concerned only with those traits found in writings 
which arose in the second century, viz., the so-called Protevangelium 
of James and the Gospel of Thomas. 

It is narrated in the sixth chapter of the Protevangelium of 
James that Mary when six months old took seven steps. Similarly 
we are told in the Majjhima-nikaya 13, 123 that the Bodhisattva 


1 “Fables,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1912), V, 676 ff. 

2“Buddhistisches in den apokryphen Evangelien,” Gurupujakaumudi (1896), 
116 ff. 

3 Indische Einflisse auf evangelische Erzahlungen (1904, 19097), pp. 75 ff. 


4In Hennecke’s Handbuch zu den neutestamentlichen A pokryphen (1904), pp. 137, 
142. 
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took seven steps toward the north immediately after his birth. 
Garbe regards the latter story as the more original, because from 
ancient times the idea of seven steps is a well-established notion 
in India. But, as we have already seen, the sanctity of the number 
seven more surely originated in Babylonia. Even disregarding 
this latter fact, it is still possible to hold that the Christian legend 
about Mary’s walking when six months old is more credible, and 
so older, than the Buddhistic story which narrates the same thing 
of the Bodhisattva immediately after his birth. But probably we 
have here to do with a theme which can exist in different places in 
versions independent of one another. So it seems also to A. Meyer 
who, following Griffith," adduces still another, though more remote, 
parallel from Egypt. 

When it is pointed out that all nature and humanity is said to 
have stood still before the birth of Jesus according to the Prote- 
vangelium of James, chap. 18, and also before the birth of the 
Bodhisattva according to Lalita vistara, chap. 7, the resemblance 
certainly is more striking. But why is the former representation to 
be regarded as derived from the latter? According to Garbe’s own 
earlier arguments one is rather to assume the opposite. The 
Lalita vistara in its present form he dates at the earliest in the sec- 
ond or third century A.D., and then continues: 

The obvious objection that the Buddhistic narratives can be considerably 
older than their literary form is doubtless correct; the possibility of greater 
age is to be unconditionally admitted. But he who makes this possibility, 
which rests merely on generalities, a basis for argument has no solid ground 
on which to stand. I myself am convinced that the Buddha-legend had 
already assumed a fixed form before the birth of Christ. But that is not to 
say that this primitive form already contained the narratives which stand 
in the later sectarian versions, which are to be taken into account when con- 
sidering the question of borrowing. To be sure, I shall later use two narratives 
which are first attested in the fifth century aA.D., in order to make probable 
the derivation of New Testament parallels from the Buddhistic stories; but 
in every such instance abundant reasons must be produced to show that the 
account, though its attestation is late, is really much older, and that it can be 
viewed as a source—or as an offshoot of a source—from which the Christian 
parallel came.? 

t Stories of the High Priests of Memphis (1900), p. 44. 
2 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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But has Garbe met these requirements in the present instance ? 
He refers only to the fact that the description of the miraculous 
pause is shorter in the Lalita vistara, but that is certainly not 
decisive for the question of priority. Indeed, it is not necessary 
here to suppose the dependence of one account upon the other, 
since there is an adequate motive for each, even without mention- 
ing other passages, such as the legend of the sleeping beauty, which 
Estlin Carpenter cites. And when a motive for portraying the 
birth of an individual is operative in both these instances, then 
the two accounts could arise independently of one another if only 
we may presuppose the belief that an event of this sort must be 
announced by means of miraculous signs. 

In the Gospel of Thomas, chap. 6, it is narrated that Jesus when 
brought to school explained to his teacher the mystical significance 
of the letters of the alphabet. Also in Lalita vistara, chap. 10, we 
read that Buddha on a similar occasion astounded his teacher with 
his accurate knowledge of the sixty-four kinds of writing, and that 
while his fellow-pupils were reciting the alphabet Buddhistic maxims 
beginning with the corresponding letters sounded forth. But at 
most there is only a general similarity between these two narra- 
tives, for as De la Vallée Poussin says, ‘‘There is nothing in the 
Apocryphon which recalls the variety of alphabets mentioned in the 
Lalita, or the manner in which the sounds of the alphabet are 
amplified by means of sentences or words (a proceeding character- 
istic of Indian sources); the ‘allegories’ rest, it seems to me, upon 
the form of the letters.”* Even if Garbe does call this a genuine 
Indian thought, De la Vallée Poussin designates this statement as 
“at least hazardous,” and certainly the rabbis knew how to fashion 
hidden wisdom out of the form of the letters. Moreover, the 
Egyptian legend mentioned above shows again that similar traits 
might be repeated in different connections independently of one 
another.” 

Finally, Garbe remarks that “it cannot be an accidental agree- 
ment when in both the Lalita vistara and the Gospel of Thomas 


*“L’Histoire des religions de l’Inde et l’apologétique,” Revue des sciences phi- 
losophiques et théologiques, VI (1912), 517. 
2 Cf. also von Dobschiitz in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, XXI (1896), 444. 
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(chap. 14) the teacher falls upon the ground unconscious when the 
miraculous child visits the school.”* Here again De la Vallée 
Poussin refers to the points of difference: ‘‘In the Lalita the school- 
master, unable to endure the splendor of the child, prostrates him- 
self upon his face on the ground; in pseudo-Thomas Jesus speaks 
insolently to the master, who strikes him on thehead. ‘The child in 
his anger cursed him [the master] and immediately he fell fainting 
upon his face on the ground.’”? The similarity between the two 
stories is indeed extremely slight and, as regards the relation to Bud- 
dhism of at least the two apocryphal gospels which alone interest 
us in this connection, scarcely justifies Garbe’s judgment that De la 
Vallée Poussin is under the spell of the compulsion expressed in the 
word l’apologétique in the title of his article. Dela Vallée Poussin’s 
(and Lehmann’s) objections in general to a dependence of canonical 
as well as apocryphal gospels upon Buddhism, the objections rest- 
ing upon the assumption that had there been such dependence then 
still other legends must also have been taken over, I certainly do 
not myself regard as convincing; for even later, as may be decided in 
individual instances, there were at all events only a few Buddhistic 
narratives which have been taken over into Christianity. Hence 
it is possible, in spite of all that has been said above, that some 
passages even in the canonical gospels and in the remaining New 
Testament books were derived from Buddhism, as Edmunds for 
some time past, and recently even Garbe, partly influenced by 
Edmunds, maintains. 

In the opinion of Edmunds the sending out of the seventy dis- 
ciples and the story of the penitent thief are to be so understood, 
but this explanation scarcely needs refutation, since in this case 
other explanations are much more obvious. Against tracing the 
aldvuov ayaprnua of Mark 3:29 to the Pali formula kappatthika 
kibbisa, De la Vallée Poussin has earlier protested: 

Shall we believe that not indeed a Buddhistic legend—a possibility itself 
extremely difficult to imagine—but even an isolated detail of teaching has 
penetrated as far as Mark? Moreover, even if the idea of an irreparable 
fault is not an uncommon thing,3 it is necessary to note that the Pali text cited 
1 Op. cit., p. 74. 2 Op. cit., p. 516. 


3 Cf. also Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechts pflege 
in der Antike (1913), p. 83, 2- 
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positively rejects the idea of a sin which endured in aeternum, that the idea of 
an eternal punishment is foreign to the teaching of Pali or Sanskrit, that aidvos 
does not signify “what continues for a cosmic period,” and that the entire 
gospel context on the remission of sins is positively opposed to the teachings 
of Pali Buddhism.* 

Furthermore, Garbe has again rejected, along with other corre- 
sponding theories advocated by earlier writers, the notion that the 
citations in John 7:38 and 12:34 go back to Buddhistic sources. 
But in the case of two narratives he has sided with Edmunds, and 
he endeavors to furnish new reasons of his own for assigning Bud- 
dhistic origin to two other passages. In conclusion, therefore, 
these four instances must now be especially examined. 

1. The story of the aged Symeon in Luke 2:25 ff. has often been 
explained as derived from the story of the paficabhijfiah Asita. 
Recently this has also been advocated as a possibility by Winter- 
nitz. Only Edmunds, however, has referred, as especially decisive, 
to the organic connection of the story both in Luke and in the Sutta- 
nipata with a song of praise by the angels. Garbe, to be sure, adds 
the following correction: ‘‘The connection of the Asita~-Symeon 
parallel with the praise of the heavenly host is not an organic one 
in both instances, but only in the Pali text, while in Luke the story 
of Symeon has no inner connection with the praise of the heavenly 
host, but stands only in its immediate vicinity seven verses re- 
moved.”? Yet he holds the agreement to be so remarkable that it 
cannot be thought accidental. This agreement, nevertheless, exists 
only in the present text. Originally the story of the presentation 
in the temple probably had as little connection with the Christmas 
story as has the story narrated in chap. i announcing the birth of 
Jesus—a fact which has recently been pointed out again by Gress- 
mann.’ Otherwise it could scarcely have been saidin vs. 33 (what- 
soever interpreters of the passage observe about it) that his father 
and mother were astonished at what was said byhim. His unique- 
ness must have been known to them from the message of the angel. 
In the face of this fact it is of no avail to assert, in favor of the 

t “Le Bouddhisme et les évangiles canoniques,” Revue Biblique, Nouvelle Série, 
IIT (1906), 369. 

2 Op. cit., p. 49. 
3 “Das Weihnachtsevangelium,” Religion und Geisteskultur, VIII (1914), 75 f. 
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dependence of the gospel narrative upon Buddhism, that Asita’s 
knowledge of the birth of the wonderful child, on account of which 
he hears the exultation of the heavenly host, has a much more ade- 
quate motive than has the knowledge of Symeon in Luke. The 
latter has a wholly sufficient basis in the fact that Symeon has been 
forewarned by the Holy Spirit that he should not see death until he 
has seen the Lord’s Christ and that he is now in the spirit in the 
temple. That exultation of the heavenly host, on which Edmunds 
wishes to decide even the question of the correct reading in 
Luke 2:14, Garbe himself merely compares with the message of 
the angel in the Buddhistic legend, without seeking to prove the 
dependence of the former upon the latter. But, especially if the 
Symeon story did not originally follow the angels’ exultation, 
it is much easier to explain this exultation from the usage of 
emperor-worship in Asia Minor (for the third evangelist certainly 
wrote in the vicinity of Ephesus). Under these circumstances 
it cannot even be said that a later writer was reminded of the 
story of Abita by the incident of the exultation of the angels, 
for originally the narrative about Symeon had nothing to do with 
that of the angels’ song. And that this narrative standing alone 
cannot go back to the Asita story has already been inferred by 
Lehmann and Faber from the fact that Symeon and Asita make 
exactly opposite statements. Symeon rejoices that he can now die 
in- peace since his eyes have seen salvation; Asita laments that he 
will die before he has seen the age of salvation. Hence the only 
point of similarity remaining is the fact that the new age incarnated 
in an infant is greeted by an aged man as representative of the old 
age—but could that not happen independently in different places ? 

2. Also the likeness between the Christian and the Buddhistic 
temptation stories, to which Bousset recently makes general refer- 
ence,’ is in details very slight. In the first place, in Buddha’s case, 
even according to Garbe’s own assertion, the temptation story 
relates to ascetic practices preceding Buddha’s enlightenment. 
Accordingly Edmunds has wisely made no allusion whatsoever to 
this alleged parallel to the story of Jesus’ temptation, which takes 
place after his baptism. To prove this dependence Edmunds cites, 
* Kyrios Christos (1913), P- 57- 
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with Garbe’s approval, a passage from the Samyutta-nikaya which 
is said to explain not only the first but also the second temptation 
of Jesus as recorded in Luke. But this attempt is doomed to failure 
at the outset, for the order of the three temptations followed by the 
third evangelist is undoubtedly not the original one. After Jesus 
has said to the devil ‘‘Depart from me,” the devil cannot tempt 
him still a third time. Luke has merely transposed the tempta- 
tions which stood second and third in Matthew, or rather in the 
Logia-source. He has done this because it seemed to him more 
natural that the way from the wilderness should lead over a high 
mountain to Jerusalem than vice versa. And even apart from this 
objection, in Buddhism the temptation to transform a substance 
follows the temptation to acquire world-dominion; or, rather, the 
latter is no temptation at all. Buddha debates with himself 
whether one could not rule righteously even without enriching one’s 
self, and thereupon he is tempted by Mara to transform the Hima- 
laya into gold—probably thus to reimburse himself for carrying 
on the government in that manner. This temptation has thus as 
little to do with the second one of Luke as with the first; and it 
is not necessary—as Garbe expresses himself*—to agree, whether 
one likes it or not, to the view that in the gospel narrative “the 
more natural event provided by the situation” (viz., the changing 
of the stone to bread) has displaced the grotesque and gigantic 
features of the Buddhistic narrative. 

Still less ought Edmunds and Garbe to have compared with the 
third temptation in Luke the temptation of Buddha which is nar- 
rated in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta either in 2:7 ff. or in 3:34 f. 
We can scarcely believe our eyes when we find it stated on behalf 
of this theory that the meaning of this temptation for Jesus was 
‘to commit suicide.” Can anyone who has ever really glanced at 
the text of Luke 4:9 ff. suppose this to be its meaning? When the 
devil challenges Jesus to leap down from the pinnacle of the temple 
does he not support his challenge by saying: “It is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee to guard thee and bear 
thee upon their hands lest haply thou dash thy foot against a 
stone”? And does not Jesus answer him: “It is said, Thou shalt 

t Op. cit., p. 56. 
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not make trial of God thy Lord”? Moreover, in view of II Cor. 
11:14, and the passage in Life of Adam (chap. 9) upon which it is 
based, Garbe will be unable to maintain that an incarnate devil 
never appears in the Bible except in the temptation story. Nor 
did Edmunds need to allude to the fact that in both the Buddhistic 
and the gospel accounts the devil goes away disappointed, because 
this outcome is ‘‘simply self-evident and necessary under the given 
circumstances.’”* Furthermore, the details of both the Christian 
and Buddhistic accounts are explicable without resort to foreign 
prototypes—a fact equally true of the Zarathrustrian story which 
Garbe? also would refer back to the Buddhistic. 

3. When Edmunds and Garbe, as possibly also Lehmann, refer 
to Buddhism to explain the episode of Peter’s walking on the sea, 
which is recorded only in Matt. 14:28 ff., they seem to forget that 
previously Matthew as well as Mark and John told of Jesus’ walk- 
ing upon the sea, and this will most naturally have given rise to the 
further story about Peter. One might perhaps apply to this story 
the saying in Matt. 21:21: “‘If you have faith and doubt not you 
shall not only do what is done to the fig tree, but,” etc. Indeed, 
this saying could refer especially to the fact that in the episode 
recorded by Matthew Peter was addressed thus: ‘“‘O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” If, instead of being given this 
interpretation, the story is traced back to the tradition about the dis- 
ciple of Buddha in the introduction to Jataka 190, numerous differ- 
ences between the two stories will be observed. While thinking of 
the master, Buddha’s disciple began to walk across the Aciravati, 
but in the middle of the river, when his thoughts were no longer 
firmly set upon Buddha, he began to sink, until he forced his mind 
back to Buddha again, and thus arrived at the opposite shore in 
safety. Faber’ in particular has pointed out the differences between 
this Buddhistic and the Christian narratives. He says: ‘‘The latter 
is concerned with an account of faith, the former with an irresolute 
unconscious occurrence while in a state of trance; the latter with 


t Faber, op. cit., p. 48. 

2 As previously Darmesteter, “Le Zend-avesta III,” Annales du Musée Guimet, 
XXIV (1893), xlvii. 

3 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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a spasm of terror, the former with a lapse of meditation.” And 
even if one were to ignore this difference, still the corresponding 
thought was not at all so foreign to Judaism that it must have been 
derived from a Buddhistic source, even though the latter may per- 
haps be old enough to serve this purpose. Already in Job 9:8 it 
is said of God, ‘‘He alone stretcheth out the heavens and treadeth 
upon the high places of the sea.” 

4. Franke,’ as also Garbe, wishes to refer the miraculous feed- 

ing (Mark 6:35 ff. and parallels) back to the narrative in the intro- 
duction to Jataka 78. According to this story Buddha at one 
time fed first his five hundred disciples and then all the inmates of 
a monastery with a loaf which was placed for him in his alms- 
bowl; yet much bread was left over, which was thrown into a hole 
beside the door. The similarity to the New Testament narrative 
is, as Garbe more specifically observes, 
“less striking on account of the miracle as such [this is indeed more simply 
explained by reference to the Old Testament parallels, especially II Kings 
4:42 ff.] but much more because of the fact that also in the New Testa- 
ment narrative something, i.e., twelve baskets of fragments, are left over, 
and because of the recurrence of the number five. In the New Testament 
accounts, as everybody knows, five thousand men were fed with five loaves 
(and two fishes). The smaller number in the Buddhistic narrative, in con- 
trast with the five thousand in the New Testament, establishes of itself a 
prejudice in favor of originality, and there is especially the additional fact that 
“the number five hundred is eminently Buddhistic, as we could prove by 
numerous texts.’”? 

Yet in this particular Buddhistic narrative the five hundred 
does not at all designate the total number of those miraculously 
fed; and when the Christian story speaks of five thousand persons 
(apart from women and children, according to Matthew) and five 
loaves (along with two fishes), this choice of numbers will have to 
be called an accidental coincidence, resting upon the widespread 
sanctity of the number five in view of the fact that four thousand 
persons (again exclusive of women and children, according to 
Matthew) and seven loaves (with a few fishes) appear in the 
parallel narratives (Mark 8:1 ff.; Matt. 15:32 ff.). 

* Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1901), p. 2760. 

2 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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5. Finally Garbe finds a Buddhistic ring in the whole verse in 
James 3:6: “And the tongue is a fire, the world full of iniquity; 
the tongue is enrolled among our members as that which defiles 
the whole body and sets on fire the wheel of birth, and is itself set 
on fire in hell.” Yet H. Windisch" has correctly labeled the verse 
corrupt, the first words being a gloss from Sirach 28:22. Moreover, 
he has adduced from Greek authors so many parallels to the expres- 
sion tpoxds rijs ‘yevéoews that it certainly is much easier to derive 
it as usual directly from the language of the Orphic mysteries. 

Thus proof for a dependence of early Christianity upon Bud- 
dhism has not been produced even by Garbe. 


t In Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament (1911), IV, ii, 22. 
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Whatever may have been the philological or linguistic reasons 
for the change of the familiar text which uses the term “love” 
for the older term “charity,” the differences of a moral and social 
character in the meanings of the two terms are sufficient to justify 
the change. The term “charity” has evidently outlived its use- 
fulness, and as a vestigial structure is at present really dangerous 
to the moral tissue in which it has become imbedded. There are 
therefore good and valid reasons for the discontinuance of the use 
of the term in the fact that it has lost all moral or religious signifi- 
cance in becoming corrupted to the purposes of narrowly practical 
interests. And the corrupted concept has vitiated much thought 
otherwise significant for social discussion, even though the ille- 
gitimate use of the term were unintentional or unconscious. It 
would not be necessary to postulate a preponderance of vicious 
purpose in order to argue an almost universal misuse of a supposedly 
moral term. But the change of terms has not touched the root of 
the matter. The question is not one which has any necessary rela- 
tion to the use or misuse of language. It is rather a question of 
the moral and social bases of the concepts involved, or strictly, a 
question of the nature of the moral and social relations represented, 
whatever be the terms employed to represent those relations. The 
proper way to get at the difficulty is, then, by rigid psychological 
analysis, in order to discover the fundamental types of conscious- 
ness represented, and their moral and social value as determined 
from their relations within the moral consciousness. 

When regarded from this point of view, the type of conscious- 
ness behind these concepts represents a human institution—one 
that has to do with the attainment of an ideal human good, and 
for this reason properly called either moral or political, as the 
instinctive accompaniments of the one or the other satisfies better 
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the requirements of the individual using them. What is this insti- 
tution? What is its sanction in human affairs? What is its 
relation to the terms we have here under question? To answer 
these questions briefly will put the matter squarely before us. 
With regard to the first question, the institution connected with 
the charity type of consciousness is that of control. The term 
“control” is meant to be used in the sense it has assumed in con- 
temporary social discussion; but for the purposes of this paper and 
to avoid a long process of elimination and to state briefly and 
positively the meaning of the term, let us say, in general terms, 
that the idea of control refers to the disposition of human affairs 
by humanity. If we state the matter thus, it will be easier to 
avoid the presuppositions and technicalities of the sciences of 
politics, religion, and sociology, and to restrict the discussion to 
the grounds of analytic psychology. To put it still more concisely, 
what we are driving at here is an understanding of the mechanism 
of human self-control, when that concept is used most broadly as 
meaning the autonomous act of humanity in directing the pro- 
cesses of its destiny. Nor will it be necessary to regard control as 
a strictly conscious process, although the determination of its 
nature will be facilitated by a knowledge of the nature of particular 
conscious processes in the individual life. As to the meaning of 
control in human affairs, the problem is a logical one and leads to 
metaphysical grounds; and the proper statement of the matter 
would involve the construction of a theory of evolution. If human 
destiny is a process, then its unaccomplished stages have a mean- 
ing for the interpretation of its accomplished stages. The distant 
future good of man must be at least a proximate and partial good 
now; that is, the idea of the unaccomplished has a regulative use 
in the direction of the process of its own accomplishment. This 
directive force of ideas is, then, the sanction of control in human 
affairs, and will be regarded as rational and logical in nature-or 
blind and impulsive according as we give predominance in life to 
knowledge and intelligence or to will and instinct. But this force 
of ideas is in no sense deliberatively legislative or legal, and there 
is here no purpose to attempt to establish the “‘uatural” right of 
civil control. It is perhaps not necessary to assume an absolute 
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distinction between instinct and reason; in fact, it might be main- 
tained that the severance of the two is just what renders the prob- 
lem of control so difficult. The consciousness of an event or relation 
is at one time clear and luminous, at another vague and indistinct, 
or perhaps almost “unconscious.” But we are unfortunately often 
not clearly conscious of the distinction between those things which 
we know adequately and those which we know confusedly. And 
we mistake the one for the other. That is, we accept an unration- 
alized instinct as the apple of the eye of the reason, and go wrong; 
not necessarily in practical cases, of course, but inevitably in the 
case of considerations of the grounds of practice in thought. This 
circumstance will suggest the answer to the third question proposed 
above, namely, that the relation of control to charity at least 
involves the assertion that charity is an instrument in the hands 
of the larger process of social evolution, and not necessarily there- 
fore a matter of the effects and relations of which we are fully 
conscious. Our discussion is intended to show that, since charity 
is an element in a larger partly instinctive process, we are quite 
generally deceived as to its moral significance. 

It seems to make, then, practically no difference whether our 
concept of charity be interpreted in terms of almsgiving or of love; 
i.e., whether its basis be material and economic, or subjective and 
purely spiritual, whether it represent the active and volitional side 
of our nature, or the passive and contemplative. The result in 
human affairs is the same in any case. Charity refers to the ideal 
of a better status for humanity, at least in the minds of persons 
competent to envisage the concept in the sense indicated above. 
It refers to humanity as organized and banded together in the in- 
terest of a higher destiny, and its common reference to the “lowly” 
and unfortunate is nothing but the recognition of the unsat- 
isfactory relations that obtain among humanity as at present 
organized. And the mingled sense of pity with which we perceive 
the victims of the failure of our best motives to provide a compe- 
tence for humanity is at bottom a regret that one of our purposes 
has failed—the purpose to contribute to the commonwealth of 
human good. The sense of charity is then one of the deepest 
instincts in human nature, and, being a deep-seated instinct, it is 
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essential to all social relations, as well as perhaps to all strictly 
personal purposes—‘‘the greatest of these is charity.” It is one of 
the most important of the instruments through which men hope 
to attain to the highest of their possibilities, and may therefore be 
called a means of control. 

As a proper means of control in the higher personal life of 
morality and religion, what is the function of charity? The his- 
tory of religious literature and of moral theory as well would seem to 
indicate that man has pretty generally regarded his final purpose 
as lying in the “beyond,” that his utmost good inevitably is to be 
found outside the present, that his real home is afar off in a sphere 
where limitations are not what they are in this shut-in vale of 
tears. All of which means that the immediate awareness of the 
present status of the self is rarely satisfying. And in those cases 
where the consciousness of the moment is satisfactory, a very little 
analysis is sufficient to show that that consciousness is not the 
consciousness of the larger self—rather the consciousness that is 
self-satisfactory cannot be the self-consciousness at all; it is a 
consciousness whose object connotes the satisfactoriness of some 
remote and accidental organic feeling. We do not find ourselves in 
feelings of satisfaction, nor in any other immediate fact. Rather 
we are led indirectly to the discovery of ourselves only through a 
logical process set in motion by some distractive state the unsatis- 
factoriness of which is intense enough to goad us into a recognition 
of the problem involved in an experience being satisfactory or 
otherwise. Present fact perforce turns our faces toward the beyond. 
But shall we find the beyond constituted by the same kind of 
elements as that which drives us toit? It is the allurement of the 
“other” that prevails upon us to look to the future. But the 
‘‘other”’ is not foreign. The present has two characters: its factual, 
ideally geographical, as it were; and its worthful, its meaning in 
immediate feeling. The ideal toward which we look lacks the 
former, except in the higher forms of constructive art; and that is 
its only difference from the present. There is no “real” difference 
between the ideal and the real. There is nothing wrong with the 
fact of life. It is the meaning of this fact with reference to our 
whole life and the feeling consequent on this relation which renders 
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it focally conscious, that may be real and right or unreal and wrong. 
The ideal and the real are in this sense both factual, and their 
existential characters are not subject to valuation; it is the rela- 
tion between the two that may take a moral estimate. That the 
life of the intellect in science should eventually realize the meaning 
of that relation through the equation of the “‘mere”’ fact with the 
ideal of what the perfect state should be in terms of value, is what 
we mean by moral evolution; and the limit of the process—that 
is, a final balance of the moments of the process—is our concept 
of welfare. 

There is, then, nothing wrong with my factual self. What I 
need is a set of conditions different in some important details 
from any I have known. This is a set of conditions, as I see it, 
under which a rational being would experience fact equated with 
value. It is the familiar life-conditions with the unsatisfactory 
elements removed. My idea of the good for me is that of myself 
as relieved from the limitations imposed by my present feeling 
states—not relieved of the feeling states, but of their lack of quali- 
tative harmony with myself as fact. My enlarged, personal self 
is the goal of my purposes. It is a sum of cognitions unannexed 
by feeling, while the incomplete personality of the present is a 
nexus of feeling. ; 

Charity is the relation, then, between the lowly state of my 
present more or less impersonal self and that kingdom where my 
lowly and despised state is lost in the exercise of the princely func- 
tion of self-legislation unhampered by the limitations of the flesh, 
which, as feeling states, is, morally, to be regarded as impersonal. 
The object of charity is then the enlarged self, the I. I envisage 
myself as I might be and will that I might attain my potentialities. 
The incommensurability of myself as I am with myself as I can 
conceive myself to be is the logical ground of the charity relation; 
and the capacity for conception of this relation is the moral per- 
sonality. Our analysis has shown that all moral relations are 
personal; they are all functions of the I. Then charity must 
“begin at home.” I am myself the object of any and all charity I 
can understand; with any other object charity becomes an abstract 
and quantitative relation. As a moral relation it must remain a 
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character of the inner self-consciousness. Consequently my inter- 
est in the other fellow is secondary and derived. I see that he does 
not come up to the possibilities that are in him and that he cannot 
take advantage of the opportunities that lie about him. It is, 
however, in my attempt to apply my inner disinterested feelings 
to the other fellow’s case that the purity of the charity idea is 
lost, and my charity becomes as sounding brass and a clanging 
cymbal. Then charity leads me to the false conclusion that I am 
my brother’s keeper; then the light that is in me has failed. Here 
again it makes no difference whether charity means loving or giv- 
ing, feeling or doing—whether it is the will with its consequent 
deed, or the affection with its quiescent state. A personal relation 
become objectified is rendered impersonal and therefore non-moral. 
And in rendering charity to Caesar we are attempting to objectify 
a personal relation. Nor does it make any difference what is the 
origin of the state in question, whether a biological instinct or an 
ideal of worth. When the whole relation is objectified, when we 
consider the unsatisfactory condition of another as compared with 
his ideal, we are unable henceforth to keep our thinking free from 
admixtures of our own purposes. The other fellow’s affairs become 
entangled with mine, and it is my ideal welfare that becomes the 
object of my thought rather than that of my neighbor whom I 
began by attempting to help. It is a conscious relation which 
cannot be completely objectified without losing its real nature. 
The disparity between my neighbor’s state and what both he 
and I would regard as his ideal state constitutes for me his need. 
Now we have seen that when we objectify this relation we reduce 
it to the cold externality of fact; i.e., we depersonalize it. It is 
for us no longer the personal relation between self and object, but 
a relation between objects. But the standard of reference for all 
things considered as values is the self, and the self involved is the 
one which I can know, i.e., myself. I am not judging his person- 
ality, but that of which I judge is his morality, that is, his relation 
to his good, and the standard isI. There is no sense in my attempts 
at description of another’s ego, except through the doubtful method 
of analogy. My neighbor’s need is then the index to his moral 
status, and when I refer it to the personal standard, the need 
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indicates a state of his which we call lowliness. But from the 
high ground of the standard the situation means the discovery of 
superiority for the standard, it assumes uniqueness for the idio- 
syncratic function of the personality, and all personality that I 
can know is mine. Contemplation of my neighbor’s moral status 
is highly complimentary to me. It discloses a trait in me in which 
I excel. His lack is my gain. It is highly comforting to reflect on 
the misery and lowliness and want of humanity at large, for it 
gives the sweet assurance that we are not as others; and this fact 
is probably what makes charity so attractive a “virtue” in modern 
life. The deep feeling for others’ pain is a highly agreeable experi- 
ence for most of us. And the religious devotee will not for all the 
world give up the bliss of the agony of tears which he can cause 
to flow on any and all occasions with no more provocation than 
the mere presence of the idea of the distressed in body or mind. 
And the stoniest and stupidest of hearts will with tears most 
uncharitably read the scriptural strictures on charity with a pleas- 
ure that passeth understanding. The poor in spirit are as objects 
of charity of lesser dignity than the charitable soul that judges 
them. Their need is a suggestion of the fact that in spirit they do 
not measure up to the standard of the personality by which they 
are judged. And what deceives us in charity is the fact that the 
personality that serves as a standard is the very same personality 
which does the judging when the need is discovered. The con- 
sciousness of another’s need is thus a consciousness of a superior 
dignity as belonging to the self-consciousness. It establishes a 
unique position for the judger. The object of charity is then pitied, 
we feel sorry for the one whose want is great. And out of the 
generosity of our hearts we give him our sympathy, and while our 
giving is intended to equalize his opportunity with ours, it at least 
gives us the comfortable assurance of a loftier and worthier status 
for ourselves. Now the very fact that we argue that in giving 
sympathy we “bear one another’s burdens” and ‘make each 
other’s burdens lighter” is a proof that the effect wanted is to 
increase the general status of good or decrease the general weight 
of burdens. Sharing with the other fellow will tend to distract 
my attention from my own shortcomings, and thus increase the 
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warmth of the self-congratulatory feelings; and to get the fullest 
value, I will have charity for all mankind, will distract myself 
from my own condition by arguing that all humanity is probably 
in worse straits. There is comfort in reflecting that it might have 
been worse. It will at any time serve to center our consciousness, 
not necessarily upon a worse state, but away from the moment of 
present unpleasantness. There are abundant psychological reasons 
why out of.the most bigoted and self-centered race-mind the world 
has known there should spring the religion of universal love and 
good-will to men. 

But it is less than a step from pity to contempt. In fact, the 
basis of contempt is already contained in pity, and both are in- 
digenous to sympathy. And sympathy is the essence of charity. 
A very short residence in this vale of tears suffices to carry us 
beyond the stage of reflective idealizing. In the development of 
the religion of charity the doctrine of non-resistance and caring 
not for the things of this world had very soon to be “interpreted.” 
And interpretation flourished until we reach the conception of the 
church militant and the church triumphant, and the things of this 
world so fused in the interpretation that in time the church became 
the richest institution on earth—richest even in the point where 
moth and rust do corrupt. The early need of the spirit becomes 
the want of the economic man. And man’s want is of the means 
of life. Nor is the life more abundantly his concern at this point. 
The earth has been so far “subdued” that he will be happy if he 
can guarantee for himself even the less abundant necessities of 
existence. Here we return to the concept of need, and the need 
is the necessity of existence, not the lack of spirituality. Inevitably 
then in this world need becomes an economic phenomenon. Our 
concern is, however, with the psychology of the matter. We have 
seen that charity leads to a distinction between persons, and it 
can now be shown that the distinction to which it leads is prac- 
tically one which has invariably a material ground—economic in 
the crude sense. We have seen that a disinterested consciousness 
is always objectless, and that a consciousness with an object 
clearly defined is impersonal, or, to state it baldly, material. Con- 
sciousness of charity for another is then the consciousness of a 
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depersonalized object, and all impersonal objects are instruments 
in the hands of the consciousness that knows them. Hence per- 
sonalized need can only be of and for the self-consciousness, the 
spiritual life cannot go outside itself for its object; and whatever 
we know as objects other than our own spiritual inner purposes 
are objects as instruments, which means that they are material. 
The other fellow’s need is therefore for me a tool, and the object 
of his need is of the earth earthy. 

Difference in dignity between my neighbor and myself thus 
becomes a question of worth, and worth tends to take always an 
economic signification. The object of charity we first pity, then 
despise. Lowliness and unworthiness now mean want of the goods 
of life, and the goods in this case are the external conditions of 
life. I am what I have; and because my neighbor has nothing, 
he has no being except as the mere material out of which through 
charity I can work out my salvation. The beggar must lie by the 
wayside—a part of the beneficent constitution of things—in order 
that I may have the material to prove my spiritual respectability. 
The poor we have always with us! That the beggar should himself 
be a value or possess worth could not occur to us. He is the imper- 
fection of the flesh, and through his lowliness only can he come 
into relation to my worthiness; he is the negative condition of 
my attaining my due. All worth, with reference to charity, is 
in having. 

It is of course neither possible nor necessary to argue that 
there is no good except economic good. What I wish to insist 
upon is that in all goods there is this economic aspect, that in 
everything we call good there is an external and objective reference. 
That a purely ideal good does not free itself from the immediacy 
of feeling, and hence cannot take on a generalized signification, 
seems to follow at once from the universality of the fact that our 
disinterested concepts tend always toward degeneration when con- 
sidered with reference to their practical use. It seems that there 
can be no question of this fact when it is looked at historically or 
when the data are psychologically analyzed. A concept either 
becomes “abstract”? or assumes the concreteness of immediate 
feeling. An idea in use becomes either a vague and meaningless 
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symbol, a “mere form,” or it represents a concrete particular. 
Our doctrines all turn out to be either mystical, dark sayings, or 
they get a crudely concrete or material significance. It is thus 
clear that the practical use of ideas seems to involve epistemo- 
logical degeneracy when their concreteness is assured, or moral 
unregeneration when their universal value is emphasized. But 
the point is that all our value ideas show the downward tendency 
toward economic materiality so long as prominence is given to 
their external or objective meaning. 

The index to the spiritual superiority of the charitable mind is 
thus his worthiness, which naturally shows the tendency to become 
vulgarized into mere materialized worth estimated in terms of 
possessions. We do not here wish of course to go to the length of 
attempting to show that the necessary connection between spiritual 
worthiness and material worth is necessarily or even generally 
recognized by the worthy. But it could easily be shown that it is 
often thus recognized by reference to many cases in which charity 
is made use of as a business asset. In fact, the charity which 
“vaunteth itself” would prove the point. And the unfortunate 
thing is that we are all often deceived by such charity. We are 
here concerned to show that the “goodness” of charity, as it 
actually operates, is to confer upon the giver the consciousness of 
spiritual respectability and to distinguish him from the subject 
of his gift by “natural” and impassable limits. Its final meaning 
is, then, socially, to accomplish the undemocracy of caste—to 
establish between persons an ineradicable distinction into classes 
which are in “nature” mutually exclusive. And here it could be 
shown that the argument of ‘‘equality”’ is made use of to hide the 
conscious fact that men are divided into classes of different worth. 
The practical misuse of two moral categories will illustrate this 
point. I have reference here to the categories of “obligation” 
and “‘natural right.” 

When the Lord made a covenant with Israel the ground was 
smoothed for a perfect moral relationship. Not that it is desired 
to give a supernatural sanction for either morality or for contracts— 
there is no more a supernatural sanction for a contract, even a 
moral one, than for anything else, economic individualism to the 
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contrary notwithstanding—nor is a contract as usually understood 
necessarily representative of a moral relation. In fact, the contract 
often covers a multitude of moral evils, and is perhaps most often 
either immoral or merely negatively or restiictively moral. But 
the covenant with Israel represents the mutuality of obligation. 
The question is not whether the “party of the other part” has 
performed his function so as to guarantee my right; the only 
question that can arise is whether each party has met the obliga- 
tion which his nature imposes upon him, and the question can 
occur only to the person who feels the obligation. Israel could 
not know a breach of obligation on the part of the Lord, and the 
Lord would not be concerned with a breach of obligation in 
Israel, whatever he might be able abstractly to “know” about 
it. That is, the obligation of another cannot be the object 
of moral concern for me. Israel’s sin is not a sin against God 
but a sin against the ideally perfect Israel. All I can know 
with reference to my contracts is a faithful performance or failure 
in proper performance on the part of the other person. And the 
performance of function is only indicatively or symbolically moral. 
But the real knowledge of obligation can only be of my obligation, 
which is disinterested and objectless, therefore personal. And all 
obligation is personal—as known it cannot be the expression of 
the other person’s personality, which is self-cognitive only and 
requires no object. I cannot thus know another’s obligation, and 
morality dictates that I cultivate my own vineyard. The other’s 
obligation is known only to himself, as mine is known only to me; 
it is the idiosyncrasy of the personality. The only relation between 
two personalities from the point of view of knowledge is one based 
upon logical analogy. It is an epistemological relation and is only 
known, that is, has no other being than that defined in and by 
cognition. God himself cannot then immediately and objectively 
know\my obligation. 

Now the corollary to the proposition that obligation is personal 
is that all personalities must be assumed equal; not in the quanti- 
tative sense that they are interchangeable, but in the sense that 
they are equal “before the law” in that each embodies or is the 
law. If they are not objectively known, they cannot be distin- 
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guished. The characteristic of the personality is not a distinction, 
even though personalities might differ in their unique functions of 
obligation. This is the ground of democracy with reference to 
social and political relations, and of “brotherhood” in the sphere 
of religion. But it follows further that in a brotherhood of moral 
personalities there is no place whatever for any distinction of 
“lowly” and “worthy,” and hence no place for charity or any 
other concept which rests on inequality of individuals. Inevit- 
ably, then, charity vaunteth itself and is puffed up, for its only 
excuse for being is to mark a distinction that rests on no real 
difference, to give to the one who exercises it a place distinguished 
from the common herd. Far from being a ‘“‘natural” character of 
man, it is the most clearly and materially artificial. It represents 
the first step toward man’s fallen state. It is man’s first self- 
deception, his first difference from God. Would we dispense with 
“love” and charity as fundamental religious virtues? The divine 
love is merely a recognition and an appreciation of the equipoten- 
tiality of all personalities and is a moral phenomenon with no 
-peculiarly religious connotation. There being no “depraved by 
nature,” there is no need or excuse for terms representing differ- 
ences of dignity that do not exist. We are of course talking about 
the abstract love as represented in charity. Biological or natural 
instinct has no point in common with what passes as religious 
love, in spite of the fact that it is often confused with it. The 
concept of eternal righteousness, as the Jew would have it, or, as 
the Greek would say, universal justice, is the highest concept 
attained in moral experience, and what is not contained in that 
idea is subject to the moral degeneration which all practical 
concepts sooner or later show. 

What is the moral experience which must take the place of 
what is designated charity? The fact that charity represents a 
universal human trait furnishes all the justification that any idea 
needs or can have. But its universality does not preclude that it 
is and must be universally misunderstood. The fact that charity 
is universal assures it a meaning, and the question is naturally, 
What is that meaning? There may be two aspects distinguished 
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in all meanings. First, there is the meaning for the inner person- 
ality of the consciousness for which a value exists. This we can 
define as the consciousness of identity with the personality of some 
object of cognition. It may be called obligation when obligation 
is understood as the unique meaning of the self-consciousness. It 
is peculiarly personal, the only “free” act of the personality, the 
act of cognition which gives self-knowledge. In the second place, 
there is the outer, objectified aspect of the self-consciousness, the 
consciousness set up as the standard of values. The proper desig- 
nation of this objectified obligation is justice; but it must be 
hastily added that justice does not refer to any particular relation 
among individuals, but is the standard of judgment for those 
relations. Being the measure of such relations, it is not identifiable 
with any of them. It is the law of personal relationships as obliga- 
tion is the ideal of the synthesis of those relationships. Each is 
an aspect of the autonomy of the personality, and between the two 
they exhaust the theory of morality and dictate what morality 
shall be practically. No moral person can therefore desire charity; 
in the state whose citizenry is composed of persons even God’s 
mercy can find no place. Whoever asks clemency admits his guilt, 
he asks the coward’s terms. The recognition of charity in its 
usual meaning precludes the possibility of any morality. 

The charity attitude then negates morality in the recognition 
of distinctions of worth. Its final effect (and its unconscious 
purpose) is to perpetuate those distinctions in the interest of the 
“worthy.” This it does through appealing to the instrumentality 
of the idea of natural right. It must be conceded at the outstart 
that some positive theory of natural right is indispensable. But 
it need not be perverted. As a moral personality I am free; but 
freedom gets interpreted as freedom from the necessity of recog- 
nizing obligation as being the law of my nature. And this comes 
to mean practically that, as a person of superior worth, even when 
worth is crudely interpreted in material terms, I have no obliga- 
tion. Those who do not possess worth are bound, limited; and if 
I choose to loose their bonds, the act merely replaces the bond of 
natural conditions with a bond of gratitude to me. I have taken 
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the place of natural conditions, and my influence over the needy 
assumes the naturalness that inhered in his previous condition. 
Gratitude on his part is thus my right, and the right is natural— 
guaranteed in the constitution of things. Obligation becomes 
objectified, transferred from my personality to a quality which I 
recognize as of value (to me) in others, and is made proportional 
to the extent in which the needy person is dependent upon me 
materially. All obligation is thus on the side of the other fellow, 
and since I have the means to his freedom the obligation is due 
to me. He becomes my slave and the slavery is right and neces- 
sary in the constitution of things. Responsibility rests only upon 
him; I am free and my will is his law. 

Thus we see that charity in its practical application tends to 
lead to the abandonment of all morality. In the social order it 
becomes a justification of slavery through economic means. In 
religion it leads to a bigoted paternal self-righteousness and to the 
finality of external authority. It would seem to have no function 
in any system of morality that can justify itself to thought. It 
leads to a distinction of persons in which any difference which 
carries any kind of power over others is justified in “‘nature,” and 
finally adopts the point of view of heteronomy of will in the case of 
the person in need. And the acknowledgment of the externality 
of law is fatal to all morality. Hence if I adopt the charity point 
of view, any power I may have becomes a right, and good can then 
be accomplished only through my will. My neighbor’s need estab- 
lishes my right over him. My wealth makes him my servant; 
my intelligence makes him the instrument of my purposes; my 
spirituality makes him my protégé; my vice makes him my 
victim. In short, Iam my brother’s keeper; and under the influence 
of this fallacy the ideal of human brotherhood is indefinitely 


postponed. 
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The previous articles of this series have dealt with the usage 
of Greek writers from Homer down to, and along certain lines a 
hundred years beyond, the close of the New Testament period, 
with the usage of the corresponding Hebrew words, and with 
Jewish-Greek usage of the pre-Christian and early Christian period. 
Before taking up the New Testament writers themselves, it 
is desirable to consider briefly certain non-Christian religious 
writers who though of somewhat uncertain date reflect usages 
which may be antecedent to, or contemporary with, the New 
Testament. 


A. THE USAGE OF THE MAGICAL TEXTS 


In the magical texts, which have been brought to light by the 
researches of Parthey, Wesseley, Kenyon, and others and made 
the subject of study by Dieterich, Reitzenstein, Cumont, and 
others, the word mvedua is of frequent occurrence, sometimes with 
yvux7y in parallelism or odpé in antithesis. Probably none of the 
literature is itself pre-Christian in its present form, and much of 
it belongs to the third and fourth centuries A.D.,‘ but the pos- 
sibility that it reflects a usage coming from as early a period 
as the New Testament writers requires that it be taken into 
account. 

IIvedua is still used in the sense of air. The god is spoken of as 
6 éxi xev@ mvebpatt.2 More frequently, however, it is applied to 

«See Parthey, in Abkh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 1865), p. 117; Wesseley, in 
Denk. d. Akad. d. Wiss. (Vienna, 1888), Abt. IT, 37. 

2 Wesseley, op. cit., p. 54, I. 1026. 
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the god (accompanied by an adjective Oeios, iepds, dws), either 
as a direct attribute or as a possession or manifestation of the god. 
So sometimes in connection with the use in the sense of air, or 
with both uses in reference to the god in close connection.’ In 
particular rvedua is used of the paredros or guardian-spirit by whom 
the soul of the initiate is cared for.2 But mvedya is also applied to 
the soul of the initiate It is noticeable here that wvedyua alone 
is used as a simple anthropological term, denoting one of the two 
elements of man, along with g@ua; but dépiov mvedua as applied to 
the soul when separated from the body, and to the rapedpos by 
whom it is borne into the air. To the former also even the term 
eds is applied. The human zvedya is, sometimes at least, thought 
of as coming from God, and as that by the impartation of which 
life is created or of which the soul is composed; but, more fre- 
quently, perhaps, it is identified with the yux7. 

It is instructive to find in these writings the two already familiar 
phrases mvedua Oetov and mvedua &ywv. The former, occurring in 
Menander in the fourth century B.c., in the Axiochus, the LXX, 
and Philo, and in the magical papyri, has in all cases the same 
fundamental meaning, ‘divine Spirit.” In the Greek writers it is 
the power that controls the actions of men or the source of mentality 
in men: in the Jewish writers, the source of inspiration or of moral 
uplift; in the magical texts, the source of religious ecstasy or 
transformation. IIvedua &yor, first attested by the LXX, occurs 
also in other Jewish writings, including the New Testament, and 
in the magical papyri. Its presence in these two apparently unre- 
lated groups may conceivably be due to an oriental idea and 
phraseology (of which even the “Holy Spirit” of Hebrew scripture 
may be an early expression) by which the two literatures have 
been independently affected. In view, however, of the absence of 
definite testimony to the existence of such an oriental idea and of 
the syncretistic character of the religions which gave rise to the 
magical papyri, it is perhaps quite as probable that the latter 

* Cf. passage quoted by Kenyon, Papyri in the British Museum, 1,114; Wesseley, 


op. cit., P. 54, I, 1029, in Reitzenstein, HM-R, p. 137; Parthey, I, 1, 312; Wesseley, I, 
146, 1, 243, in Reitzenstein, HM-R, p. 137. 


2 Parthey, I, 177, 1, 96. 3 Reitzenstein, HM-R, p. 136. 
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derived the term from Jewish or Christian writings. There seems 
at least little reason to deny that Judaism and Christianity may 
have influenced the contemporary religions as well as have been 
influenced by them. The chief value, accordingly, of the evidence 
of the papyri is in showing the wide currency of the word mvedyua, 
and especially of the phrases mvedua Oetov and mvedua G&y.or, rather 
than in throwing any considerable light upon the origin of New 
Testament usage. Wvxy continues in use and with substantially 
unchanged meaning, although mvedua has become individualized 
and its practical equivalent. Of any antithesis between the two 
terms there is but slight evidence. The adjectives Yuvxixés and 
m@vevparixds each occur once. Reitzenstein maintains that, in the 
religious and magical writers of this period, the man who had received 
the divine rvedua was thought of as mvevyarixds; he who had not 
received it was still only Yuxexds (op. cit., pp. 42 ff.). This is at 
least so far true as that the divine being or influence by which 
man is transformed in nature, reborn, is constantly called mvedyua, 
very rarely, it would seem, yvx7, and the man who is by the divine 
mvedua reborn is never as such designated yYvx7, but, in the post- 
mortem state at least, mvedua (dépuov). apt, so far as appears, 
took on in the magical texts no meanings different from those 
found in the other Greek writings of the period. 


B. THE HERMETIC LITERATURE 


The so-called Hermetic writings have been known to Christian 
writers for many centuries. The early church Fathers (Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria) quote them in defense 
of Christianity. Stobaeus collected fragments of them. The Hu- 
manists knew and valued them. They were studied in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and in modern times have again 
been diligently examined by many scholars. Parthey has published 
the text of the Corpus Hermeticum in full and Reitzenstein in part, 
and G. R. S. Mead has issued a translation of the whole body 
of extant literature, with extended prolegomena, commentary, etc." 

t Parthey, Hermetis Trismegisti Poemander, Berlin, 1854; Reitzenstein, Poe- 


mandres, Leipzig, 1904; G. R. S. Mead, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, London and Benares, 
1906. 
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There is a wide difference of opinion as to the date at which 
this literature was produced. Mead believes that some of the 
extant portions of it are at least as early as the earliest Christian 
writings, while von Christ assigns them to the third Christian 
century, and thinks that they show the influence of neo-Platonism. 
To affirm that they influenced New Testament usage would be 
hazardous, but they perhaps throw some light on the direction in 
which thought was moving in New Testament times. 

In this literature the common division of man into soul and body 
is retained from the long familiar usage (Corpus Hermeticum 1:30; 
2:9; 8:1; 9:2; 11:10). In 10:10, it takes the form, mind and 
body. But the favorite conception is of man as consisting of 
five elements, arranged in the order of their dignity as follows: 
voids, Novos, YuxH, mvedua, gua, mind, reason, soul, spirit, body 
(C.H. 10:13). 

Mind is that which is most akin to God, for God is mind (C.H. 
5:11), or the cause of mind (C.H. 2:14). 

Wvx7 is that which has life. From the all-Soul there spring 
souls of creeping things, and these in ascending scale become by 
transmigration souls of fishes, land animals, birds, and men, while 
human souls may eventually become daiyoves or voids. Wux7 in 
man has substantially the same meaning which it bears throughout 
Greek literature. It is the seat of intellectual and especially of 
moral life (C.H. 10:8, 19); an eternal intellectual essence (Stob. 
Phys. 41:6); incorporeal (ibid., 41:2, 5); pre-existent and immortal 
(C.H. 8:1; 10:7, 15; Stob. Phys. 41:5). 

The rvedya is distinct from the yvx7 and inferior to it, its gar- 
ment, an intermediate thing between soul and body, yet also 
incorporeal (C.H. 2:8; 10:13, 16,17). Elsewhere it is represenied 
as having intellectual qualities (Stob. Phys. 41:6). It is also 
spoken of as possessing generative power (C.H. 9:9). 

It is apparently conceived of as a rarefied substance. In the 
series of envelopes it is that which lies between body and soul, 
preventing their contact and the body’s consequent destruction 
(C.H. 10:17). As distinguished from Yvx7 it is perhaps thought 
of as the seat of life, while the latter is the seat of mentality and 
morality, never apparently occurring in the sense of life. 
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This literature is permeated with the Platonic idea of the 
inferiority of the body to the soul and with the notion that the 
body is a burden on the soul, yet it is not wholly consistent in its 
representation. Matter is eternal, yet also has been born, i.e., has 
been given form; unborn matter was dyopdia (C.H. 12:8; Stob. 
Phys. 11:2). 

Body, as in the Stoics (cf. American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1914, p. 584), is used in a double sense: (a) that 
which has extension (C.H. 2:11); and () the material portion 
of man (Stob. Phys. 35:9; 9:2; C.H. 8:3). The passions of 
the body befoul the soul, which in infancy is not fully detached 
from the cosmic soul, and so is a thing of beauty and purity 
(C.H. 10:15). ; 

The vice of the soul is ignorance; and ignorance is induced by 
the body (C.H. 10:8). Its highest good, which is to be achieved 
by the life of piety, is on being released from the earthly body to 
become mind (voids), which takes to itself a fiery body. According 
to one passage the fate of the impious soul is its being turned back 
toward creeping things (C.H. 10:8); according to another, which 
distinctly repudiates this view, it is to be re-embodied in a human 
body and to be scourged with its sins, the punishment being in- 
flicted by the mind, which has become a demon (C.H. 10: 19-21). 

But, on the other hand, the natural bodily impulses are not as 
such condemned, the begetting of children in particular being 
pronounced a pious act, while to die without children is an impiety 
punished after death by incarnation in a sexless body (C.H. 2:17). 

It appears, then, that despite the occasional pessimistic asser- 
tions that good unmixed with evil is impossible here below (C.H. 
6:3), and that the hardest thing of all is that we need evil things 
and cannot live without them (C.H. 6:6), the real doctrine of this 
literature is not that the body by virtue of its quality as matter 
pollutes the soul, but that the body is a hindrance, its passions 
things to be overcome by piety, itself defined as knowing God and 
doing men no harm (C.H. 10:19). On the other hand, bodilessness, 
or rather the possession of a fiery body, is an element of the highest 
blessedness along with knowledge of God and active benevolence 
and beneficence. 
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Zapé is of very infrequent occurrence. When used it signifies 
either the muscular portion of the body (C.H. 6:6) or the body itself 
(sbid., 3:3, 4). 

C. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE 


In considering the usage of the New Testament writers, it will 
be expedient in the interest of brevity to present first an exhibit 
of New Testament usage in general, and then in a discussion of the 
usage of the several writers and groups of writers both to explain 
and justify the conclusions indicated in the general exhibit. 


1. IINEYMA 
I. Wind: 
John 3:8a: 1d mvedua drov Geka wre? Kal riv hwviv abrod daxobes, 
GAN’ obk oldas wobev Epxera, Kal rod brave. 
The wind bloweth where it will and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh and whither it goeth. 


See also Heb. 1:7. 


II. Breath, breath of life: 
II Thess. 2:8: xai rére droxadvdbjcerar 6 &vopos by 6 Kbpros 
['Inoods] aveXe7 ro wvebpart rod ordyaros abrod. 


And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
slay with the breath of his mouth. 


See also Rev. 11:11; 13:15. 


III. Spirit: an incorporeal, sentient, intelligent, willing being, 
or the element by virtue of which a being is sentient, intelligent, etc. 

A. Embodied, viz., human spirit, that element of a living man 
by virtue of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously 
viewed: 

1. As the seat of life, or that in man which constitutes him a 
living being. 

Luke 8:55: kal éréorpeper 7d mvedua arias, xal avéorn mapa- 
XpTjua. 

And her spirit returned and she rose up immediately. 

See also Matt. 27:50; Luke 23:46; John 19:30; Acts 7:59; 
Jas. 2:26. 


2. As the seat of emotion and will; especially of the moral and 
religious life, including thought as concerned with religion. 
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Mark 14:38: ypyyopeire xal mpocebxecbe, tva wh Onre els 
Tepacuoyv- Td yey rvedpa mpddvpor % 5¢ capt doberns. 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing but the flesh is weak. 


See also Matt. 26:41; Mark 8:12; Luke 1:47; John 4:23, 240; 
11:33; 13:21; Acts 17:16; 18:25; 19:21; 20:22; Rom. 1:9; 2:29; 
7:6; 8:16; 12:11; I Cor. 4:21; 7:34; 16:18; II Cor. 2:13; 7:1, 13; 
Gal. 6:1, 8,18; Eph. 4:23; Phil. 4:23; IL Tim. 4:22; Philem. 25; 
Jas. 4:5; I Pet. 3:4. 

It sometimes seems to denote the human spirit as permeated with 
or dominated by the divine Spirit, either ethically (John 3:60), or 
ecstatically (I Cor. 14:14, 15, 16). 


3. As the seat of consciousness and intelligence. 
I Cor. 2:11: ris yap oléev GxOpmmwv Ta Tod avOpmmov el pr Td 
mvedua Tod avOpwrov 76 év abra; 


For who among men knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of the 
man which is in him? 


See also Matt. 5:3; Mark 2:8. 


4. Generically, without reference to these distinctions. 
Rom. 8:10: € 6 xpiords év byiv, 7d wey oGpa vexpor ba duapriar, 
76 5é¢ rvedua Sw ba Sixavogbynv. 


And if Christ is in you the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is 
life because of righteousness. 


See also I Cor. 5:3, 4; Phil. 1:27; Col. 2:5; I Thess. 5:23; 
Heb. 4:12; 12:9 (?); Rev. 22:6. 

B. Unembodied or disembodied spirit: more exactly, a sentient, 
intelligent, volitional being whose mode of life is not conditioned 
by a body in the ordinary sense of the term; used of various 
beings so conceived, the specific reference being indicated by limita- 
tions of the word or by the context; thus of: 


1. The Spirit of God, viewed as: 

a) The cause of extraordinary phenomena in human experience, 
such as prophecy, tongues, healings, etc. 

I Cor. 12:4: dracpéves 5¢ xapioparwr eiciv, rd 6é abrd mvedya. 

Now there are diversities of gifts but the same Spirit. 

See also Matt. 10:20; 12:18, 28, 31, 32} 22:43; Mark 3:29; 
12:36; 13:11; Luke 1:15, 17, 41, 67; 2:25, 26, 27; 4:18; 10:21; 
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12:10, 12; John 7:39 (bis); 20:22; Acts 1:5, 8, 16; 2:4, 17, 18, 
33, 38; 4:8, 25,31; 5:3,9, 325 7:51, 55; 8:15, 17, 18, 19, 29; 9:17; 
10:19, 44, 45,47; I1:12, 15, 16, 28; 13:2, 4,9, 52; 15:8, 28; 16:6; 
19:2,6; 20:23, 28; 21:4, 11; 28:25; Rom. 15:19; I Cor. 2:10, 
12b, 13, 14; 7:40; 12:3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13; 14:2; Gal. 3:2, 3, 53 
Eph. 3:5; I Thess. 5:19; I Tim. 4:1; Heb. 2:4; 3:7; 9:8; 10:15; 
II Pet. 1:21; I John 4: 2a, 6a; Rev. 1:10; 2:7, 11, 17, 29; 3:6, 13, 22; 
4:2; 14:13; 17:3; 21:10. 

In Acts 16:7; I Pet. 1:11; Rev. 19:10(?), the spirit in this sense 
is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 


b) Active in an extraordinary way in the conception of a 
child. 

Matt 1:18: edpén & yaorpi éxovca éx rvebuaros a’yiov. 

She was found with child of the Holy Spirit. 

See also Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:35. 


c) Operative in the human spirit for the production of ethical 
results. 

Rom. 8:4: Wa 76d dixaiwya rod vouov tAnpwOn & tiv rots wh 
kara capxa wepitarovow adda Kara mvedua. 


That the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit. 


See also Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16; John 3:5, 6a, 8); 
14:17, 26; 15:26; 16:13; Acts 9:31; Rom. 5:5; 8:2, 5, 6, 9, 13, 
14, 156, 16a, 23, 26, 27; 9:1; 14:17; 15:13, 16, 30; I Cor. 2:4; 
3:16; 6:11, 19; II Cor. 1:22; 3:3, 6, 8, 17, 18; 4:13; 5:5; 6:6; 
13:13; Gal. 4:6; 5:5, 16, 17, 18, 22, 25; Eph. 1:13, 17; 2:18, 22; 
3:16; 4:3, 30; 6:17,18; Phil. 2:1; 3:3; Col. 1:8; I Thess. 1:5, 6; 
4:8; II Thess. 2:13; I Tim. 1:14; Titus 3:5; Heb. 10:29; I Pet. 
1:2; 4:14; Jude, vss. 19, 20. 

In Rom. 8:9c; Phil. 1:19; Heb. 9:14, the Spirit in this sense 
is identified with that of the risen Christ. 

d) The mind of God. 

I Cor. 2:11: obrws kal ra Tod Oeod obdels Eyvwxer ei yw} 7d Tred UA 


TOU Beod. 
Even so the things of God none knoweth save the Spirit of God. 
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e) Operative in the external world. 

Acts 8:39: dre 5¢ avéBnoar éx rod bdaros, rvedua Kupiov ipracev 
tov Pidirmov. 

And when they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip. 

f) Generically, without specific reference to the form of 
activity. 

Luke 4:14: kal dréorpeper 6 "Inoois & rp Suvdpe. Tod rvebparos 
els rHv Tadtdalarv. 

And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee. 

See also Matt. 3:16; 4:1; 28:19; Mark 1:10, 12; Luke 3:22; 
4:1 (bis); 11:13; John 1:32, 33 (bis); 3:34; Acts 1:2; 6:3, 5, 10; 
10:38; 11:24; Rom. 8:11 (bis); Gal. 3:14; 4:29; Eph. 4:4; 5:18; 
Heb. 6:4; I Pet. 1:12; I John 3:24; 4:13; 5:6,8; Rev. 22:17. 


2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death: 

a) Ina heavenly mode of existence. 

Acts 23:9: obdé xaxdv ebpioxouey &v TO GvOpwTw ToiTw: ei Se 
mvedua €\adnoev aire h &yyedos—. 


We find no evil in this man: and what if a spirit hath spoken to him, or 
an angel? 


See also I Cor. 5:5; Heb. 12:23. 


b) A ghost, specter, shade, visible on earth. 
Luke 24:37: mronOévres 5é cal EupoBor yevduevor éddxovv mvedua 
dew petv. 


But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld 
a spirit. 


See also Luke 24:39. 

c) In Sheol. 

I Pet. 3:19: & @ xal rots & gudaxg mvebpaow Topevbels 
éxnputev. 

In which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison. 

3. An angel. 

Heb. 1:14: obxi wavres eiciv Nerroupyixa mvebpara eis dtaxoviay 
amoaredOpueva dua Tous wéAXAOVTAS KANpovo"EtY Gwrnpiar; 


Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake 
of them that shall inherit salvation ? 
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4. A demon. 

Acts 8:7: moAdol yap trav éxévrwy mrebuara axdSapra Boavra 
dwry weyadn éfjpxorto. 

For from many of those that had unclean spirits, they came out, crying 
with a loud voice. 


See also Matt. 8:16; 10:1; 12:43,45; Mark 1:23, 26, 27; 3:11, 
30; 5:2, 8,13; 6:7; 7:25; 9:17, 20, 25 (bis); Luke 4:33, 36; 6:18; 
7:21; 8:2, 29; 9:39, 42; 10:20; 11:24, 26; 13:11; Acts 5:16; 
16:16, 18; 19:12, 13, 15, 16; I Tim. 4:10; Rev. 16:13, 14; 18:2. 

5. Without reference to these distinctions, referring qualita- 
tively to any being not corporeally conditioned, or to all such, 
or to a group (other than any of the above), defined by the context; 
used both of beings conceived of as actually existing, and, espe- 
cially as a descriptive term in negative expressions, of beings 
presented merely as objects of thought. 

John 4:24: mvedua 6 beds, kal rovs mpookuvodvras airév é&y mveb- 
part kal &dnoeig Set rpockuvetr. 

God is a spirit and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth. (The first instance only falls under this head.) 

Rom. 8:15: o¥ yap €&aBere mvedua dSovdeias wadw els pdB8or, 
adda €EXaBere rvedua viobecias. 

For ye received not a spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye received 
a spirit of adoption. 

See also Luke 9:55; Acts, 23:8; Rom. 1:4; 11:8; I Cor. 
2:120; 12:10; 14:12, 32; 15:45; II Cor. 11:4; 12:18; Eph. 2:2; 
II Thess. 2:2; I Tim. 3:16'; II Tim. 1:7; I Pet. 3:18; 4:6; I John 
4:1 (bis), 2b, 3, 6b; Rev. 1:4; 3:1; 4:5; 5:6. 

C. Generically, without reference to the distinction between 


embodied and unembodied spirit. 
John 6:63 (bis); I Cor. 6:17; Heb. 12:9 (?). 


u. WYXH 


1. Life, the loss of which is death; used only of men. 

Mark 3:4: &eorw rots caBBacw ayaborojoa  KaKxorojoa, 
Yuxiy o@oa } aroxreivar; 

Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good or to do harm? to save a life 
or to kill? 


t Cf. Enoch 20:6, érl r@ wrvedpare. 
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See also Matt. 2:20; 6:25 (bis); Luke 6:9; 12:20, 22, 23; 
14:26; 21:19 (?); John to:11, 15, 17; 13:37, 38; 15:13; Acts 
20:10, 24; 27:10, 22; Rom. 11:3; 16:4; II Cor. 1:23; Phil. 2:30; 
I John 3:16 (bis); Rev. 8:9. 

2. The soul of man as distinguished from the body and existing 
separately or capable of so existing. 

Matt. 10:28: xal wh doBnOjre ard trav aroxrewovtwr 7d cpa 
thy b& Yuxhv wh duvayévwv aroxreivar- goBetobe 5¢ waddov rdv duva- 
pevov kal Yuxjv kal cGya arodéca év yeévvy. 


And be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 


See also Acts 2:27; Rev. 6:9; 20:4. Less clearly so in I Thess. 
5:23; Heb. 10:39; Jas. 1:21; 5:20; I Pet. 1:9; 4:19; Rev. 18:13. 

3. Soul as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
vitality, thought, emotion, will; the human mind in the larger 
sense of the word; most frequently with special reference to its 
religious capacities and experiences. 

Matt. 11:29: xal ebpnoere dvaravow rats Yuxats byuav. 

See also Matt 22:37; 26:38; Mark 12:30; 14:34; Luke 2:35; 
10:27; John 10:24; 12:27; Acts 4:32; 14:2, 22; 15:24; Eph. 6:6; 
Phil. 1:27; Col. 3:23; Heb. 4:12; 6:19; 12:3; I Pet. 1:22; 2:11, 
25; II Pet. 2:8,14; II John 2; Rev. 18:14. 

4. Following the LXX, yYvx7 Swijs signifies a living being. 

Rev. 16:3 only. Paul uses Yvx% {Gea in a similar sense in 
I Cor. 15:45. 


5. More frequently yvx7 alone denotes a human person. 

a) A person, an individual man; sometimes in the redundant 
form, Yux7 avOpwrov. 

Rom. 13:1: waoa Yux7 etovoias irepexovoas iroraccécbw. 

Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers. 

See also Acts 2:43; 3:23; Rom. 2:9. 

b) In enumerations. 

Acts 2:41; 7:14; 27:37; I Pet. 3:20. 

c) With possessive limitation, for self. 

Matt. 12:18; Luke 1:46; 12:19¢; Heb. 10:38. In Luke 12:19) 
without possessive limitation. 
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d) By further metonymy for the powers, possibilities, and 
interests of the self, the human person. 

Matt. 16:25a: ds yap dav 0&n thy Yuxiv abrod cdoa, drodéce 
abrny. 

For whosoever would save his life shall lose it. 

See also Matt. 10:39 (bis); 16:25), 26; 20:28; Mark 8:35 (bis), 
36, 37; 10:45; Luke 9:24 (bis); 17:33; John 12:25 (bis); Acts 
15:26; II Cor. 12:15; I Thess. 2:8; Heb. 13:17; Rev. 12:11. 


um. APH 


1. Flesh: the soft, muscular parts of an animal body, living 
or once living. 

Luke 24:39: Wndradnoaré pe kal Udere, Ste wvedua cdpxa xal 
dcréa obx Exe Kabas éué Oewpetre Exovra. 

Handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me 
having. 

See also John 6:51 (bis), 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 63; I Cor. 15:39 
(four times), 50; Jas. 5:3; Rev. 17:16; 19:18 (five times), 21. 

2. Body: the whole material part of a living being. 

II Cor. 12:7: 56 tva ph brepaipwyar, €560n por oxddow TH capki. 

That I should not be exalted overmuch there was given unto me a thorn 
in the flesh. 


See also Matt. 26:41; Mark 14:38; John 1:13 (?); Acts 2:26, 
31; Rom. 2:28; I Cor. 5:5; II Cor. 4:11; 7:1; 10:3@; Gal. 
2:20; 3:3; 4:13, 14; 6:8 (bis), 13; Eph. 2:11), 15; 5:29; 
Phil. 1:22, 24; Col. 1:22, 24; 2:1, 5, 13; I Tim. 3:16; Heb. 
9:10, 13; 10:20; 12:9; I Pet. 3:18, 21; 4:1 (bis), 2, 6; I John 
2:16; 4:2; IL John, vs. 7; Jude, vss. 7, 8, 23. 

By metonymy for embodiment, incarnation. Heb. 5:7. 

With ata, the whole phrase signifying the body. Heb. 2:14. 

3. By metonymy: the basis or result of natural generation. 

a) The basis of natural generation and of kinship (the body 
or the body plus whatever is concerned with generation and kinship). 

John 3:6a: 7d yeyevynuévov ék ris capKds cape éorwv. 


That which is born of the flesh is flesh. (Only the first instance falls under 
this head. Cf. 6 below.) 


See also Rom. 4:1; 9:3, 5, 8; I Cor. 10:18; Gal. 4:23, 29; 
Eph. 2:11a. 
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b) As a collective term, equivalent to “kindred.” 

Rom. 11:14: ef mws rapafndwow pov thy capxa kal cwow Tivas 
€ abrév. 

If by any means I may provoke to jealousy them that are my flesh, and 
may save some of them. 

In this use the term passes beyond the limits of the physical 
and comes to include all the elements of a human being. 


4. A corporeally conditioned living being: usually referring 
exclusively to man, yet sometimes including all corporeal living 
beings, and in any case designating the beings referred to not as 
human but as corporeal. 

Matt. 16:17: paxdpuos ef, Divwy Bapwva, bri capt xal alua od 
dmrexadupér cot Gd’ 6 rarnp pov 6 év [rots] obpavois. 


Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. 


See also Matt. 19:5, 6; 24:22; Mark 10:8; 13:20; Luke 3:6; 
John 1:14; 17:2; Acts 2:17; Rom. 1:3; 3:20; 8:3b,c(?); I Cor. 
1:29; 6:16; Gal. 1:16; 2:16; Eph. 5:31; 6:12; I Pet. 1:24. 


5. By metonymy for the creature side, the corporeally condi- 
tioned aspect of life, the external as distinguished from the 
internal and real, or the secular as distinguished from the strictly 
religious. 

John 8:15: dpets xara rhv capa xpivere, &yw ob Kpivw obdéva 
(cf. 7:24). 

Ye judge after the flesh; I judge no man. 

See also I Cor. 1:26; 7:28; II Cor. 5:16 (bis); 7:5; 10:2; 
11:18; Gal. 6:12; Eph. 6:5; Col. 3:22; Philem. 16. 


6. The product of natural generation apart from the morally 
transforming power of the Spirit of God; all that comes to a man 
by inheritance rather than from the operation of the divine Spirit. 
The term as thus used does not exclude, may even specifically 
include, whatever excellent powers, privileges, etc., come by 
heredity, but whatever is thus derived is regarded as inadequate 
to enable man to achieve the highest good. 

Phil. 3:4: ef rus doxe? &Ados weroWévar év capi, éy® waddor. 


If any other man thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, I yet more. 
(Note the context.) 
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See also John 3:6); Rom. 6:19; 7:5, 18, 25; 8:3@; II Cor. 1:17; 
Phil. 3:3. 

7. That element in man’s nature which is opposed to goodness, 
that in him which makes for evil; sometimes thought of as an 
element of himself, sometimes objectified as a force distinct from 
him, this latter usage being, however, rather rhetorical. 


Rom. 8:6: 7d yap dpovnua tis capKds Oavaros. 
For the mind of the flesh is death. 


See also Rom. 8:4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12 (bis), 13; 13:14; Gal. 5:13, 16, 
17, 19, 24; perhaps Eph. 2:3 (bis); Col. 2:11, 18, 23; II Pet. 2:10, 
18, though in all these latter cases cipt may itself mean simply 
body, and the implication of evil lie in other members of the 
sentence. 

In 6 all the good that comes to man by nature is credited to 
the capt, the evil of it is its moral inadequacy; in 7 the right 
impulses are credited to the voids or the éow GvPpwiros, and the 
oapt becomes a force positively and aggressively evil. 

From this exhibit of New Testament usage in general we may 
pass to consider the usages of particular writers. 


PAULINE USAGE 


One of the marked peculiarities of the New Testament vocabu- 
lary which is especially characteristic of Paul is the frequency of the 
words mvedua and capt, especially the former. Wvx7 is indeed not 
infrequent, but while the others rise into a prominence which they 
have in no other literature that we have examined, Yux7, which 
almost everywhere has been far more frequent than either of the 
other words, is now much less frequent than either. 

The apostle Paul’s use of rvedua is plainly kindred with, and 
almost beyond doubt directly or indirectly influenced by, the Old 
Testament usage of ™". If one turn to the Greek writers 
contemporary with Paul, he will find the meanings “wind” and 
“breath” most frequent, the meaning “‘spirit” rare, and the reli- 
gious sense of the term as referring to the Spirit of God or the spirit 
of man as the seat of religious life almost without example. Even 
in the Jewish-Greek writings other than the LXX, these latter 
meanings are relatively infrequent. In Paul, on the other hand, 
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mvedua never means “wind,” the meaning “breath” occurs but 
once, and that in an epistle not quite certainly his, while its use 
in reference to the Spirit of God occurs on every page, and the 
instances in which it denotes the spirit of man are also quite 
frequent. Both these uses indeed are much more frequent in Paul 
than in any preceding literature, even the Old Testament, a fact 
which indicates that in the mind of Paul himself or in a circle of 
thought by which he was influenced something occurred to exalt 
the importance of the term in the senses referred to. 

If one seek for an author later than the Old Testament by whom 
Paul may have been influenced, there is none more probable than 
Philo Judaeus (see American Journal of Theology, July, 1916, pp. 
404 ff.). But Paul’s idea of spirit is by no means identical with 
Philo’s, being simpler and more self-consistent, and more like that 
of the Old Testament. It may be doubted, therefore, whether 
Paul was very strongly influenced by Philo at this point. 

The occurrence of the phrase rvedua &yvov in the magical papyri, 
in such a way as to indicate that it is a familiar term in the vocabu- 
lary of those who wrote these documents, raises the question 
whether it is under the influence of this literature that Paul and 
the other New Testament writers employ this phrase and use 
mvedpa so frequently of the Spirit of God. It may be that further 
research will show this to have been the fact. But, as indicated 
above (p. 564), the existing evidence falls short of establishing 
more than the possibility of it, and it must for the present remain 
more probable that the development of which the Pauline writings 
give evidence has its chief basis in the Old Testament literature 
and its chief impulse in the Christian movement. Indeed, in view 
of the relative infrequency of the idea and the terms in contem- 
porary Jewish literature and their much greater prominence in 
Paul than in most other New Testament writers, with the exception 
of the Johannine literature, the most probable hypothesis seems 
to be that the apostle himself is largely responsible for the marked 
development in the usage of rvedua with reference to the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man as the seat of religious life. 

The secular Greek writers, it will be recalled, very rarely employ 
mvedya of the human spirit, or soul, but almost uniformly ypux7. 
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Paul, on the other hand, like the LXX and the later Jewish-Greek 
writers, frequently uses mvedua in this sense, and, like them, not 
infrequently with special reference to its religious capacities or 
experiences. The only respect in which he shows any definite 
development in the use of rvedua of the human spirit beyond the 
Jewish-Greek writers is in that he seems occasionally by a sort of 
blending of usages to employ it of the human spirit as permeated 
or dominated by the divine Spirit. 

In the consideration of the Pauline use of zvedua to denote the 
Spirit of God, and the differentiation of Pauline from earlier usage, 
four facts are important to observe. First, the relation of the Spirit 
of God to God is analogous to that of the spirit of man to man 
(I Cor. 2:11). In other words, whatever the origin of the phrase, 
it has become for Paul anthropomorphic, denoting an existence 
which has, in relation to God, powers or functions analogous to 
those of the human spirit in relation to man. In this statement 
of the apostle we seem to approach very closely to the identification 
of God and the Spirit of God. The Spirit is not here something 
which proceeds from God, but is the very center of the divine con- 
sciousness, and if we suppose that of the two elements of man 
there is in God none corresponding to the material body, the Spirit 
of God would seem to be God. Paul, to be sure, does not expressly 

. Say, as the Fourth Gospel does, that God is spirit, or that he has 
no body. To affirm, therefore, that he definitely identified God 
and the Spirit of God is doubtless in a measure to substitute infer- 
ence for evidence. Yet the passage is important as showing how 
near the apostle approached this affirmation. 

The second notable fact is that in Paul the Spirit as a transitive 
force is operative only in men, and in them as a force either pro- 
ducing extraordinary powers, such as prophecy, tongues, and the like 
(see especially I Cor., chap. 12), or regenerating moral character 
(see especially Gal. 5:13-25). On the now familiar distinction 
between the charismatic expression of the Spirit and his ethical 
working, or on the apostle’s toleration of the former idea and his 
exaltation of the latter, it is superfluous to dwell. 

In the third place, it is significant that from the point of view 
of religious experience Paul identifies the Spirit of God and the 
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heavenly Christ. Both are alike the indwelling cause in the soul 
of man of the present religious life and of the future resurrection 
and blessedness. There is but one experience and but one cause 
of it, which may be spoken of as the Spirit of God or as the Spirit of 
Christ or as Christ. This appears not only from such passages as 
Gal. 5:16, 18, 25, compared with 2:20 and 5:6, reinforced as they 
are by many others, but most strikingly in Rom. 8:3-11, where 
the interchange of terms with reference to the same experience and 
without change of meaning is unmistakable, and in II Cor. 3:17, 
where he seems directly to affirm that Christ is the Spirit.. Ade- 
quately to discuss the cause of this duality of expression for a 
single idea would require more space than is here available. But 
it is evident that the two terminologies have a different historic 
origin. The Spirit-phraseology has its roots in those usages which 
we have been examining in previous articles. The Christ- 
terminology, itself, of course, derived from Jewish thought, as 
employed in the description of the Christian experience and 
expectation has its starting-point in Paul’s own interpretation of 
his Damascus experience as a revelation of the Son of God in him. 
Unable to discard either phraseology for the other, he uses now one, 
now the other, now both together. 

In the fourth place, it must be noted that the apostle has not 
altogether left behind those forms of thought and expression which 
are inherited from a time when the Spirit of God was thought of 
without clear ascription of personality, and even quantitatively. 
See, e.g., I Thess. 1:5; Rom. 5:5; 8:23; I Cor. 2:4; II Cor. 1:22; 
Gal. 3:5; Phil. 1:19. This type of expression is not indeed the 
dominant one in Paul, yet giving due weight to it and to the appar- 
ent reluctance of Paul directly to identify God and the Spirit, we 
may say that in his thought the Spirit of God is the personalized 
power of God, operative in the spirits of men, not distinguishable, 
in experience at least, from the heavenly Christ. If this is to us a 
difficult mid-station between identity with God and personality 
distinct from God, it is nevertheless apparently about the point 
which Paul occupied. 

« If indeed 6 xtpsos here means God, we have an explicit affirmation of the identity 


of God and the Spirit, but this is a less probable interpretation than the one indicated 
above. 
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It is probably significant of the reflection which had been going 
on respecting the nature of wvedya that in Paul for the first time 
we find the term used generically to denote the whole class of 
intelligent beings who are not conditioned by a fleshly body, and 
less frequently in a still more inclusive sense as embracing intelli- 
gent beings whether embodied or unembodied. See III, B, 5, and 
C in the list of meanings. 

The Pauline usage of Yvx7 is, formally at least, almost identical 
with that of the LXX, itself largely a reproduction of the Hebrew 
use of WB: . None of the Hebrew senses is lacking, and none of 
the senses found in later Greek but not in Hebrew is present. In 
one notable passage, however, in wnich the apostle quotes a phrase 
from the Old Testament, he gives to the terms mvedua and yux7 an 
antithesis of meaning which they bear neither in the Old Testament 
nor, so far as has been observed, in any writer between the Old 
Testament and Paul. Discussing the resurrection and the body 
which is raised, quoting freely from Gen. 2:7, he says: éyévero 6 
mparos &vOpwros Addy eis Yuxiv (Gcav, and adds 6 écxaros ’Addy 
els rvedua {woody (I Cor.15:45). Thecontrastistwofold. Adam 
is alive; Christ is able to make alive (the dead). Adam became 
yuxn, which, according to a common usage of the Hebrew we) 
and yvx7 in the LXX, is a living corporeal being. Christ became 
(by resuirection—note the context and Rom. 1:4) mvedya, i.e., 
not a wholly unembodied being, for this very chapter maintains 
the contrary respecting those who are raised from the dead, but 
one no longer having a terrestrial body of flesh and blood (vss. 40, 
50). Such a contrast between avedua and yux7q is wholly foreign 
to ordinary Greek thought, to which mvedua is the substance of 
which the soul is composed. Nor have we found in any Greek 
writer a placing of the rvedua above the yx7. It is still more 
foreign to the usage of the Hermetic writings, which make the 
yux7 superior to the mwvedua. There is a certain approach to 
it in Philo, in that he makes the wvedua superior to the yux7 
and, of course, like the LXX, sometimes uses yvx7 of a person, 
not simply the soul. The use of wvedua to denote an incor- 
poreal being is also not without precedent. But the distinctive 
feature of this passage, the use of rvedua and yvx7q to describe two 
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types of beings, the earthly, embodied, and the heavenly, super- 
corporeal, and the association with the latter of the idea of life- 
giving as contrasted with the simple life-possession of the former, 
has no observed precedent. 

The consideration of the Pauline use of c4pé brings us into the 
heart of one of the most difficult and important aspects of our whole 
study. That capt sometimes has a physical sense is beyond ques- 
tion; that it has in Paul an ethical sense is scarcely less clear. What 
is important to determine is whether when it takes on its distinctly 
ethical sense, so as to denote a force that makes for sin in the lives 
of men, it still retains its physical sense, and whether as a force 
that makes for unrighteousness (be this physical or non-physical), 
it is an influence that may be resisted or a compelling and irre- 
sistible force. If the flesh in the physical sense is the latter, then 
the apostle must, logically at least, hold that the touch of the 
flesh is essentially polluting, and that there can be no salvation 
except through the release of the soul from the body. If, however, 
the capé that makes for evil is not a physical thing, or if the capt 
as physical is only an influence, an occasion of temptation, not a 
compeliing force, salvation may be a spiritual, not a physical, 
process. These questions are of great importance. The answer 
to them will go far toward determining the whole character of 
Paul’s conception of religion. 

It must, of course, be recognized on the one hand that the 
apostle has nowhere definitely formulated his doctrine, and on the 
other that there are several passages which at least on superficial 
reading seem to express a hard-and-fast ethical dualism. Such, 
for example, are Gal. 5:16-25 and Rom. 8:1-11. In attempting to 
decide the question thus raised the following facts must be taken 
into account: 

First, throughout a large part of the whole period covered by 
our previous study there have appeared here and there evidences 
of a tendency to regard matter, or the human body as a material 
thing, as injurious to the intellectual or moral interests of man. 
This persistent conception takes various forms. Sometimes, as 
in Plato, the ultimate cause of disorder in the physical universe 
is found in the recalcitrancy of the matter of which it is composed. 
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Sometimes, as in Plato again, the body is disparaged as a hindrance 
to philosophical thought. Sometimes, as in the Orphic teaching, 
incarnation is regarded as a punishment imposed upon the soul 
for sins committed by it in a previous state. Sometimes, as in 
Philo, there is emphasized the ordinary fact of experience, viz., 
that the bodily passions incite men to immoral acts. Nowhere is 
this conception expressed in a definitely formulated doctrine of an 
ultimate ethical dualism of spirit and matter, or of mind and matter, 
or of flesh and spirit, nor is it anywhere affirmed that sin in the 
universe is a necessary consequence of the matter in it, or sin in the 
individual, of embodiment, or that all good comes from the spirit 
by virtue of its immateriality. 

That such a view was held by the Gnostics comparatively early 
in the Christian period seems to be true. But the evidence does 
not seem to show that this development had already taken place 
in the New Testament period itself. Palestinian Judaism, which 
Paul’s use of the word “‘spirit” suggests had influenced him much 
more than had non-Jewish thinking, had not developed the thought 
of the evil of the body or of matter as the cause of evil. In the 
Old Testament the flesh is weak but not sinful. Weber, indeed, in 
his Theologie des Talmud, maintained that rabbinism held an 
ethical dualism finding the evil impulse, the yeger hara in the flesh. 
But, as mentioned in a previous article, Professor F. C. Porter 
has demonstrated the erroneousness of this view and shown that 
rabbinic Judaism held no doctrine of the evil of matter.. Even 
Philo, who agrees with Plato that the body is a drag upon the soul, 
holds no consistent doctrine of the evil of matter or of the body 
as the cause of sin. Our approach to the study of the New Testa- 
ment ought therefore to be with open mind on this point. There 
was an intellectual soil out of which there might easily spring the 
doctrine that embodied man is ipso facto a sinful man. But appar- 
ently it had not yet sprung up. If it had, it would not be certain 
that the New Testament writers would adopt it; nor, if it had not, 
would it be impossible for Paul to create it. We should therefore 
interrogate Paul and the other writers who followed him without 
prejudice. 


“The Veger Hara: a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” in Yale Biblical 
and Semitic Studies, New York and London, 1901. 
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Secondly, the New Testament usage of cdpt is not simple but 
highly developed. There are found here not only the simple 
meaning “flesh” and that relatively easy metonymy “body,” 
but those other meanings derived from the Hebrew, “corporeal 
being,” “person,” “kindred” (cf. American Journal of Theology, 
January, 1914, pp. 74-77, with pp. 574 ff.). Not only so, but in 
Paul and in writers influenced by him there appears a still further 
development of usage. The meaning 3, a) (see p. 574) is but a 
slight departure from the meaning “kindred” which the word had 
already taken over from the Hebrew. So also 5 is by easy metony- 
my developed from 4. Nor is the case materially different with 6. 
When capé has come to mean the basis of natural generation (3, a), 
it is but a short step to using it also for all that comes by heredity, 
the whole complex of life’s relationships into which one enters by 
being born of whatever parents one is born of. This step Paul 
seems clearly to have taken in Phil 3:3-7. By virtue of the flesh 
he was not only a circumcised son of the race of Israel and of the 
tribe of Benjamin, but an orthodox Hebrew, a Pharisee, a persecutor 
of the unorthodox, and, as concerns the righteousness that can be 
achieved under legalism, above reproach. Thus it denotes the 
whole of his personality and possessions except that which comes 
through a distinct personal religious experience. At this point it 
is important to observe three facts. 

a) The word is at this point of the development no longer an 
exclusively physical term. Indeed, it is not such in any of the 
preceding meanings, 3, 4, 5, unless possibly in 3, a). But here 
more clearly than at any preceding point the term has become 
super-physical. 

b) The term carries with it no suggestion of positive evil. 
All the things that Paul comprehended under the term “flesh” are 
in themselves good, and so regarded by him except the persecu- 
tion of the church, and even this he cites as an illustration of 
his zeal for God. His conversion is not the repudiation of the 
evil, but the turning from the good to the better. The doctrine 
that underlies the passage is that true life is achieved only when 
to all that nature gives, though it has given its best, there is added 
the gift of the Spirit of God. 
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c) Thus the idea of the capt is here brought into definite rela- 
tion to the rvedua. The cap~ can do much; it is the mvedua only 
that can produce the true, the perfect. 

But to this step there is added one more, by which for the first 
time the term takes on a distinctly ethical sense. Had we only 
Rom. 8:1-11 to deal with, it would not be clear that this is the 
case. For this whole passage might perhaps be explained from 
the point of view of Phil. 3. It is the weakness of the flesh that is 
emphasized in vs. 3, and the walking according to the flesh might 
be thought of as the conduct of those who are controlled by those 
things in life that come by heredity, not by the spirit, good though 
the former are. And even when it is said that the mind of the 
flesh is enmity against God, this might mean only that the love 
of things that one inherits—the life of the man who follows the 
current of heredity—inevitably issues in the rejection of the will 
of God. But it is clear that in any case the apostle has here pushed 
his thought of the evil consequences of following the flesh much 
further than he does in the passage from the later letter to the 
Philippians. And when we turn back to Gal. 5:16-25 we seem to 
see clearly that the apostle had already come to include in his 
thought of the flesh not only the good things that are inadequate, 
but those impulses to evil which also seem to be born in us; in 
other words, to let the flesh stand for one aspect of heredity—the 
inborn tendency to evil. But if so, there are certain additional 
facts that require to be observed. 

a) It is almost beyond question that the meaning which we find 
in Gal., chap. 5, represents an advance upon that found in Phil., 
chap. 3, not the reverse. As out of the meaning 3, a), basis of 
natural generation, there arises 6, the total product and outcome 
of heredity, so out of the thought of the moral inadequacy of the 
latter there might spring the conception of the hereditary tendency 
to evil." 

tIn Rom. 7:17—8:8 we seem to have as it were an epitome of the working of the 
apostle’s mind, In chap. 7 it is not the flesh that is the evil force, but sin stimulated 
by law. The flesh is inadequate, unable without God’s Spirit to respond to the inner 
imperative. In 8:3 it is still the weakness, not the power for evil, of the flesh that 


is spoken of, and only in the latter part of the passage does the idea of weakness and 
unresponsiveness gradually merge into that of hostility to God. 
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b) This being the case, the fact that the meaning which repre- 
sents the latest step in the evolution appears in one of Paul’s 
earliest letters, and that the earlier, non-ethical meaning appears 
in one of his latest letters, shows that development of the distinctly 
ethical meaning did not involve the repudiation of the thought 
expressed by the unethical sense. 

c) The relation of the several meanings of the term makes it 
improbable that the oapt which is hostile to God, and the works 
of which are evil, is a purely physical thing, or that it is evil because 
it is material. The strictly material sense is left behind several 
steps before we reach the distinctly ethical meaning. To introduce 
it at this point is superfluous and illogical. 

d) Not even to the capt as a force that makes for evil does 
Paul ascribe compelling power. In faith with its consequent vital 
fellowship with God, there is a power adequate to overcome the 
force that makes for evil (Rom. 6:1, 2; Gal. 5:16, 22, 23). 

e) So far from sharing the feeling expressed by Plato, Seneca, 
and Plutarch that true blessedness is achievable only by getting 


* Against this interpretation of the apostle’s thought there may be urged his 
phrase év éuorwpart capxds duaprias in Rom. 8:3, and the rod cwyaros rod Gavdrov of 
7:24. But the former phrase by no means of necessity involves an analytic judgment 
that the flesh in the likeness of which Christ came is by its nature sinful, intrinsically 
tainted with sin; nor is the flesh by any necessity of usage or context to be taken in a 
purely physical sense. The latter interpretation indeed, with or without the former, 
would make Paul a docetist, which he certainly was not. The view most consistent 
with Pauline usage is that which takes odpt as standing for a corporeally conditioned 
being (referring to man of course) and aéuaprias as in effect the predicate of a synthetic 
proposition. The whole phrase then means simply that when Christ came he did not 
differ in outward appearance from sinful men. If 7:24 were an expression of desire 
for deliverance from the body in death, one might plausibly argue that Paul conceived 
of the body as the cause of sin and release from it as the only way of escape from sin. 
But this is manifestly not the case, since Paul never thinks of Christ as the author 
or cause of death, as on this view vs. 25 would imply that he did. It is rather a 
moral victory which he desires, and doubtless in the present life. That he uses the 
word “body” at this point instead of “sin” bears witness to the apostle’s deep 
sense of the intimate relation between the evil impulses, which he has previously 
personified under the name “‘sin,” and the body (cf. vs. 23 and I Cor. 9:27), and 
the addition of rod Oavdrov reflects his belief that sin is the cause of death. The 
passage is one of several that bear testimony that Paul was not blind to the obvious 
fact of human experience that the tendency to sin is closely associated with the 
physical nature; but it by no means follows nor is it probable that the body as such 
is, in his view, the compelling cause of sin. 
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rid of the body, Paul believed that the soul could not be wholly 
happy without a body. This thought, which is somewhat more 
clearly expressed in I Cor., chap. 15, and II Cor., chap. 5, and sug- 
gested by I Thess. 5:23, is implied in vs. 11 of the very passage 
now under consideration. The culmination of the work of the 
Spirit is that through it God makes alive our mortal bodies. It is 
true, indeed, as I Cor., chap. 15, shows, that the making alive 
involves a transformation into a spiritual body; but a spiritual 
body is still a body; and that not the transformation of the body 
but the permanent possession of it is what the apostle here has 
chiefly in mind is shown by the fact that he makes no mention in 
vs. 11 of the former, but speaks only of bringing to life again our 
mortal bodies. Had the apostle thought of the body as such as 
the cause of sin, he must here have spoken, not of its being made 
alive (in the resurrection), but of its being destroyed, or of the 
spirit as being released from it.‘ Had he thought of its materiality 
as the cause of sin he must at the least have spoken here of its 
transformation; cf. Phil. 3:21. 

Thus in three respects the evidence is against the view that 
Paul found in the flesh as a physical thing a compelling force for 
evil. The flesh that makes for evil is not the body or matter as 
such, but an inherited impulse to evil. This force is not com- 
pulsory, but can be resisted by the power of the spirit. The 
body is not an evil, but a factor of the best life. The inherited 
evil impulse is, of course, related to the bodily life. The body is 
inferior to the spirit and the occasion of temptation. But embodied 
man may, by the power of the spirit, triumph over all evil 
tendencies. 

The foregoing discussion of mvedua and capt suggests what 
further examination confirms, that when these two terms stand in 


1 It may be alleged that the usage of the time requires us to understand Paul as 
actually personalizing, not simply personifying, sin, that by it he means a demon 
and that the abode of this demon is for him in the flesh, in the sense either of the body 
or of the whole physical environment. (See Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, pp. 119 ff.) The writer finds himself unconvinced by the arguments that 
seem to some to establish this view. But even if it be correct, it does not materially 
affect our interpretation of edpé, but only requires the substitution of the idea of a 
demon for the more vague expression “‘hereditary impulse” used above. 
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antithesis, as they frequently do in Paul, it is by no means always 
the same meanings that are contrasted. In Gal. 6:8; I Cor. 5:5; 
II Cor. 7:1; Rom. 2:28, 29; Col. 2:5, the contrast is between 
the flesh, or the body, and the spirit of man—an antithesis that in 
most Greek writers would have been expressed by oGyua and x7 
—but in most of the foregoing cases at least with an emphasis on 
the religious capacity of the mvedya that would not have been 
conveyed by yvx7. In Gal. 6:8 the sowing to the flesh is the devo- 
tion of one’s goods (see vs. 6) and energies to the satisfaction of 
the demands of the body; sowing to the spirit is devoting these 
things to the development of the spirit-life, which is both intel- 
lectual and religious. In Gal. 3:3 the flesh is, as in the preceding 
cases (see especially Rom. 2:28, 29), the physical flesh, that in 
which the circumcision which they were urged to accept took place; 
but the spirit is the Spirit of God, which they received (vs. 2) 
when they accepted the gospel and by which miracles were wrought 
among them (vs. 5). In Gal. 4:23 odpt, as in Rom. 9:3, 5, 8, is 
clearly the basis of natural generation, the contrast being with 
the promise in fulfilment of which Isaac was born extraordinarily; 
in the application of the allegory 6 yevvnfels xara odpxa (vs. 29) 
refers to the Jew who depends upon his heredity for salvation 
(the word thus verging toward meaning 6) in contrast with one 
whose life is according to the Spirit of God, or possibly with 
one who has been born according to the Spirit, an idea sug- 
gested in Rom. 6:4 and further developed in John 3:6. In Rom. 
1:3, despite the similarity of the phrases to those in Gal. 4:23, 29, 
oapé is probably to be taken as denoting a corporeally conditioned 
being, and mvedua as a generic term for an unembodied being 
(III, B, 5), kara meaning “viewed as” and the whole passage indi- 
cating the high rank of Jesus among earthly (corporeally condi- 
tioned) beings, and, secondly, among holy heavenly (not corporeally 
conditioned) beings. Somewhat similar is the contrast in I Tim. 
3:16, but capé probably denotes the body or the corporeally con- 
ditioned mode of life, and wvebyart, by a further metonymy sug- 
gested by the desire to parallel év capxi, denotes an incorporeal 
mode of being rather than an incorporeal being. In Phil. 3:3 
mvedua manifestly denotes the Spirit of God, and capé, as already 
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pointed out, all that man obtains by heredity. In Rom. 7:5 capt 
probably means the totality of the life apart from the spirit (as in 
Phil. 3:3), while rvedya in 7:6 stands for the human spirit as the 
seat of religious life. In Rom. 8:4—11 there is, as indicated above, 
a gradual transition from this meaning of sap to the more posi- 
tively ethical sense, while in vss. 12, 13 there is probably a return 
to the earlier meaning. Throughout these verses rvedua denotes 
the Spirit of God, and sometimes the Spirit of Christ. The absence 
of the article gives the phrases in which it is lacking a qualitative 
force, by which it approximates to the generic sense, as inclusive of 
the divine and human spirit, but probably always retaining in 
the apostle’s mind a reference to the divine Spirit. In Gal. 5:17-25 
the flesh is the force that makes for sin, and mvedyua is the divine 
Spirit, the omission of the article having the same effect as in 
Rom., chap. 8. 


THE USAGE OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND ACTS 


In the Synoptic Gospels rvedua always means “spirit.” The 
meanings “wind” and “breath” do not occur. As applied to the 
human spirit, the reference to the religious life is less frequent 
than in Paul, and the idea of the human spirit as permeated by the 
divine does not occur. On the other hand, we find here instances 
of xvedua denoting that in man which departs at death, or returns 
in revivification, for which Greek writers use yvx7 only, but Jewish- 
Greek sometimes yvx7 and sometimes, following the Hebrew, rvedua. 
Cf. I Kings 17:21 (Hebrew and LXX); Jos., War, VII, 185, and 
II, 156. Akin to this latter is the use of the term of a ghost, a 
specter. Akin also, as is shown in Jos., War, VII, 185, is the use of 
mvedua to denote a demon. This usage, not found at all in Paul, is 
frequent in the Synoptic Gospels. In the body of the synoptists 
avedua, referring to the Spirit of God, is used almost exclusively in 
the charismatic sense, referring to the Spirit as the cause of such 
extraordinary phenomena as prophecy, and of power over demons. 
Only in the John the Baptist prediction of the baptism in the Holy 
Spirit by his great successor, and in connection with Jesus’ own 
baptism and temptation, does the term seem to approach an ethical 
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reference, and even here there is no sharp distinction of the ethical 
from the charismatic. 

The use with reference to the conception of Jesus in the womb 
of his mother, found only in the infancy sections of Matthew and 
Luke, is without parallel in literature earlier than the New Testa- 
ment or in the earlier parts of the New Testament itself. It 
apparently represents a unique development of the charismatic 
sense of the word. 

The synoptic usage of Yvx7 and capé calls for little comment. 
It is substantially that of Jewish-Greek writers generally. There 
is no occurrence of the characteristically Pauline uses of cap or 
any suggestion of Pauline influence. The whole evidence of the 
Synoptic Gospels tends to confirm the impression gained from the 
study of Paul, that his usage is not as a whole a reflection of com- 
mon usage in his day, but to an important extent the result either 
of exceptional influences or of his own thinking. 

The only important respect in which the usage of Acts differs 
from that of the synoptists is in the non-appearance of rvedya in 
reference to the conception of Jesus, and in the ascription to the 
Spirit of God of power in the external world (Acts 8:39; cf. II Kings 
2:16). 


THE USAGE OF THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 


The Fourth Gospel contains one instance of rvedua meaning 
“wind”’ (3:8), introduced for the purpose of comparing the action 
of rvedua as spirit and mvedya as wind. Aside from this exceptional 
case and the employment of the word of that which departs in 
death (John 19:30) the Johannine use of the word is very similar 
to that of Paul. It is used neither of a demon, as so commonly in 
the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, but not in Paul, nor in reference 
to the conception of Jesus in his mother’s womb. In reference to 
the Spirit of God wvedua occurs in three ways. In chap. 1 it is 
used in evident dependence on the synoptists, of the descent of 
the Spirit on Jesus at his baptism. In chaps. 3 and 6 it is used, 
much as in Paul, of the Spirit as the source of life to men. In 
chaps. 14-17 it is employed of the Spirit as not yet present, but as 
coming to supply the place of Jesus. Here, as in Paul, there is no 
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clear distinction of function between the Spirit and the heavenly 
Christ. The Johannine representation is the Pauline conception 
converted from experience into prediction of experience. 

To these references to the Spirit of God there must be added 
the unique statement of John 4:24 that God is spirit or a spirit. 
This, as already pointed out, Paul never says, but this use of the 
word as a generic term for incorporeal intelligent being is illustrated 
in Paul. The proposition itself had been affirmed two hundred 
years before by Posidonius, but with the addition of the expression 
voepov kal mup@des. The absence of these adjectives in John marks 
not only the elimination from the idea of God of the notion of 
materiality suggested by mupées (or at least its reduction to a 
minimum), but the inclusion of the idea of intelligence in that of 
mvedua, marked by the fact that it is no longer necessary to add 
voepdy to express this idea. 

IIvedua used in reference to men denotes the seat of intellectual 
or emotional life, chiefly with reference to the religious aspects. 
John 3:6 6 is without exact parallel, but explicable in view of rvedua 
to denote the spirit of man permeated with the Spirit of God. 
See I Cor. 14:14, 15, 16. For the idea of a human spirit under the 
ethical domination of the Spirit of God, Paul uses & mvebyare 
(Rom. 8:9) and other similar phrases, but closely approaches the 
Johannine use in Rom. 8: ro. 

In I John we find the same use in general of rvedua with reference 
to the Spirit of God. The generic use comes out distinctly in its 
employment as an inclusive term covering both the Spirit of God 
and those other beings which purport to be such, but whose anti- 
Christian utterances betray their real character. See I John 4:1 ff., 
and cf. list of meanings, III, B, 5. Here also we are on familiar 
Pauline ground. Cf. I Cor. 12:10. 

The Apocalypse has no usages that call for special discussion. 

Wvx7 in John and I John is used chiefly in the phrase “to lay 
down one’s life.” The instances in the sense of soul are of the 
familiar type. 

The use of capt in John, chap. 3 (the others require no discus- 
sion), reminds us of the Pauline use in Phil. 3:3, 4. In John, as in 
Paul, there is the thought that the Spirit of God is essential to true 
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human life, and the use of cépé in antithesis to rvedua in a way 
to suggest that it denotes that which comes by heredity and is not 
dominated by the Spirit. Paul the Pharisee might almost have 
sat for the picture of Nicodemus; and the language of Jesus to 
Nicodemus, affirming the inadequacy of all that had come to him 
by heredity and the indispensableness:of the transforming power 
of the Spirit, reads like an affirmation in general terms of what 
Paul had learned by personal experience." 

But though there is this clear affinity between the Johannine 
and the Pauline thought, neither the Fourth Gospel nor I John 
furnishes any certain example of the Pauline use of capt meaning 
the force in men that makes for evil. I John 2:16 might seem to 
be such a case, but the parallelism of the phrase “‘the lust of the 
eyes,” in which no evil sense attaches to eyes in themselves, makes 
it probable that there is none such in the word “flesh,” but that in 
itself it simply means the body, the evil sense of the phrase being 
suggested by the word érfuyia (cf. Rom. 7:7). It is clear in any 
case and most important to observe that to the flesh in the physical 


* Considerations of space forbid an extended discussion of all the interpretations 
which have been or might be proposed for this verse. It must suffice to call attention 
toa few points ofimportance. (a) There is no presumption in favor of an interpretation 
that takes the two instances of odpt in the same sense, for this is not the case with 
the two instances of rvedua in the second clause. The first is the Spirit of God; the 
second cannot be this, but must refer in some way to man, and indeed quite clearly 
in the sense of man filled with the Spirit of God and thus born anew. The two senses 
must manifestly be related but not necessarily identical. (6) Aside from objections 
to a strict identity of meaning, the interpretation, ‘‘that which is born of the body is 
body,” is foreign to the context; for that which Nicodemus possessed was manifestly 
far more than a body. (c) Nor is the meaning “that which is born of a corporeal being 
is a corporeal being” more satisfactory, for if the idea of moral deficiency be not 
included in the term, it is impertinent to the discussion, and if this idea is associated 
with both instances, it would imply what is again wholly out of harmony with the 
context, that the moral deficiency of the child was conditioned on the moral state of 
the parent. (d) Nor can it be translated ‘“‘that which is born of a sinful being is a 
sinful being,” for similar reasons, and because there is no evidence that odp{means a 
sinful being. The interpretation which is most consonant with the context and best 
sustained by lexical usage may be paraphrased somewhat thus: That which is born 
by natural generation is, however good, inadequate to fit one for the Kingdom of God. 
Only that which is produced by the Spirit of God is like unto it, being a human spirit 
filled with the divine. The whole sentence is a formulation in intentionally sharply 
antithetical phrase of the same doctrine that is implied in Paul’s experiential statement 
in Phil. 3:3 ff. 
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sense this writer attached no taint of moral evil. For it is one of 
the cardinal points for which he contends that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, evidently meaning to affirm the reality of the bodily 
life of Jesus (I John 4:2; cf. II John, vs. 7), yet clearly also 
believing in his sinlessness. Of similar purport is John 1:14; for 
though the term capt does not mean flesh in the physical sense, 
but a corporeally conditioned being, yet no one who believed, as 
this writer did, that Jesus was sinless could affirm that he became 
a corporeal being if he also believed that to be corporeally con- 
ditioned was ipso facto to be sinful." 

It may be said, however, that by their opposition to the doctrine 
that Jesus Christ is not come in the flesh, these writings testify 
to the existence, in their time, of the belief that the flesh is neces- 
sarily polluting. But not even this is a certain or even probable 
inference from the evidence of this letter. For I John 5:6-8 shows 
that the docetism which this epistle opposes is that which affirmed 
that the Christ entered the body of Jesus in the baptism and 
withdrew before the crucifixion; and this type of docetism has its 
basis, not in the affirmation of the evil of matter, but in the desire 
not to affirm that the Christ suffered. 

On the one hand, therefore, the evidence of the Johannine 
writings shows that in the circle from which they issued the flesh 
was not regarded as causing sin, and on the other fails to show 
that they were directly in contact and conflict with such a view. 
This fact is not without its reflex value in confirming our con- 
clusion that Paul, who wrote earlier in a similar environment, or 
under less influence from Greek thought, did not impute sin to 
the body as its cause. 


THE USAGE OF THE REMAINING BOOKS 


The uses of wvedua in Hebrews are quite diverse and interesting, 
but present no special difficulty. Nor do yux7 and capé call for 


t The abstinence of this writer (or these writers) from such language as Paul uses 
in Gal., chap. 5, and Rom., chap. 8, may be due to a wish to avoid words which by 
their ambiguity might seem to imply that there was moral taint in incarnation, and 
so suggest that Jesus either did not really come in the flesh or that he was not sinless. 
It may be due to their disposition to trace all sin to the devil. What is of importance 
is that the idea of a necessary moral taint in the body as composed of matter is 
definitely excluded. 
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extended discussion. Respecting rvedua we may note its use 
alongside of yvx7 as an element of man’s nature (4:12), as in I Thess. 
5:23, but probably neither here nor there as expressive of a tri- 
chotomous view; its reference to the eternal Spirit of Christ, but 
qualitatively spoken of (9:14); and its broadly generic use (1:14; 
12:9). Zapé has no ethical implications." 

Limitations of space forbid the extended discussion of such 
interesting passages as I Pet. 3:18; 4:6; IL Pet. 2:10, 18. It 
must suffice to call attention to the fact that whatever the precise 
sense of the terms or the grammatical force of the datives, the basis 
of the antithesis between the capt and mvedya is the idea of cor- 
poreality and incorporeality. Wvx7 in I Peter is noteworthy because 
of its distinctly religious sense and its futuristic aspect. The yuxq 
is the soul as the seat of religion (2:11, 25), capable of existence 
after death, and its salvation is to be revealed in the last time 
(1:5,9; 4:19). Cf. the similar use in Jas. 1:21; 5:20. This usage 
has apparently had more influence than any other in the New 
Testament in fixing the meaning of the word “soul” in modern 
religious terminology. In II Pet. 2:10, 18 o&pt may perhaps— 
denote the body as itself the cause of sin. It would not be strange 
if this writer had already come to hold this view which was held 
by others in his day or soon afterward. On the other hand, the 
passage does not strictly imply anything more than that the writer 
recognizes the fact, recognition of which involves no philosophic 
theory, viz., that the body furnishes incitements and temptations 
to sin, and to follow these is sin. It is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that in the kindred Book of Jude it is clear that capt, though 
us°? in speaking of sensual sins, itself means only the body. Note 
es) cvially vs. 8, in which it is not the oapé that defiles but that is 
defiled. It is most probable that the usage of II Peter is the same. 

tIn Heb. 12:9, it is most consonant with the context 4nd the Alexandrian 
character of the book to understand that “fathers of our flesh”’ refers to our human 
fathers as those who beget our bodies, and that “the Father of the spirits’”’ designates 
God as the source of the spirits of men. Nor is the absence of a possessive pronoun 
in the second phrase a serious objection to this view. See Matt. 26:41; 27:50, and 
cf. John 11:33 with Mark 8:12. This interpretation need not, however, imply that 
each spirit is a fresh product of divine generative power. The phrase probably 


means only that the spirit comes eventually from God, and is not a product of 
natural generation. See Wisd. Sol. 8:19. 
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TIvevoparixds, Vuxixds, AND Dapxixds (Lapxevos) 


The problem of the relation of these adjectives to one another 
demands a few words. The difficulty pertains almost wholly to 
yuxixds and the manifestly derogatory sense which it bears in the 
New Testament.’ 

In I Cor. 15:44 the ordinary body of men in this life is described 
as Yuxixdy oGya, in contrast with the post-resurrection body, which 
is wvevyarixov.2, The term is associated (vs. 45) with the fact that 
Adam was a yx and of the earth earthy (vs. 46), in contrast with 
the risen Christ, who is rveJua and in heaven. The basis of the 
antithesis between the two adjectives is in the antithetical use of 
the two nouns. The way in which the words are introduced 
seems to imply that Yvxtxds in this sense is already familiar, and 
this is probably the case, despite the fact that no earlier examples 
of such a use have been pointed out, and that there is only a 
suggestion of a basis for it in Philo. 

In I Cor. 2:14 Yvxexds occurs in antithesis to rvevparixds in 
vs. 15, and as a synonym of cdpxwvos in 3:1, which is further defined 
by the phrase “‘babes in Christ.” These facts indicate that yuxuxds 
denotes one who is not possessed of the Spirit of God—not mvevyarixés 
in the sense of Gal. 6:1. This conception is nearer than that of 
15:44-46 to Philo’s view, that there are some men who have only 
yuxn, lacking the gift of the Spirit of God; cf. above, p. 577. This 
idea is still more clearly expressed in Jude, vs. 19, Yuxexol, pu 
mvedua éxovres, though whether zvedua refers specifically to the 


t The meanings of rvevuarixés are clearly associated with those of rvedjua, They 
are about as follows: (a) of persons, dominated by the Spirit of God (I Cor. 2:15; 
3:1; 14:37; Gal. 6:1); (6) of things, proceeding from, given by, the Spirit (Rom. 
1:11 [?]; 7:14; 15:27; I Cor. 2:13; 9:11 [?]; 12:1; 14:1; Eph. 5:19 [?]; Col. 1:9 [?]; 
3:16[?]); (c) pertaining or adapted to the spirit of man (Rom. 1:11 [?]; I Cor. 
9:11 [?]; 10:3, 4; Col. 1:9 [?]; 3:16 [?]; I Pet. 2:5); (d) pertaining or adapted toa 
spirit, i.e., a supercorporeal being (I Cor. 15:44, 46; Eph. 6:12). 

The meanings of capxixés and its synonym cdpxivos are also easily derived from 
the meanings of sdp=: (a) consisting of flesh (II Cor. 3:3); (6) pertaining to the body 
(Rom. 15:27; I Cor. 9:11; II Cor. 19:4; I Pet. 2:11; Heb. 7:16); (c) possessing only 
the things that come by natural generation, not those that are given by the Spirit 
(Rom. 7:14; I Cor. 3:1, 3; II Cor. 1:12). 


2 Cf. the fiery body in which, according to the Hermetic literature, the soul is 
clothed after death. 
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Holy Spirit qualitatively expressed (cf. vs. 20) or to the human 
spirit permeated with the divine is open to doubt. With this 
use of the term that in Jas. 3:15 is practically identical." 


FINAL SUMMARY 


It remains to state briefly some of the more important results 
to which, in the judgment of the writer, this study leads. 

1. The New Testament use of rvedua, yuxy, and cdpé is not 
simply a reflection of earlier usage, but has certain marked differ- 
ences from that of any earlier literature. As respects yvx7, these 
differences are slight, being chiefly a retirement of the word into 
less prominence, and a certain emphasis on the religious aspects 
of the term. The difference is greater in respect to rvedua, but 
greatest in respect to cdpé. 

2. New Testament usage is much nearer to that of Jewish- 
Greek writers, and indeed to that of the Old Testament, than to 
that of Greek writers in general, or to that of any other literature 
of which we have knowledge. 

3. The peculiarities of New Testament usage appear most 
strongly in Paul, and it is probable that it is to him that we owe 
them, either as originator or transmitter, and most likely the 
former. 

4. Of the characteristics of New Testament usage which dif- 
ferentiate it either from all previous usage or from that of non- 
Jewish Greek, the following are the most important: 

a) IIvedua is no longer prevailingly a substantial term, as in 
Greek writers, but, with few exceptions, individualizing, as in 
Jewish Greek, following the Hebrew. 

b) Its most frequent use is with reference to the Spirit of God. 
For this there is only the slightest precedent in non-Jewish-Greek 
writers. New Testament, especially Pauline, usage shows a marked 
advance even on Jewish Greek. 

c) For the exaltation of rvedua over Yux7 there is no observed 
previous parallel. It marks an advance on Philo, for which there 

t On a usage of the magical papyri which seems to Reitzenstein to point to the 
source of the Pauline antithesis of rvevuarixds and yuxixébs, but which seems to the 


writer to furnish a slender support to the view, see Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Mys- 
terien-Religionen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1910), pp. 42 ff. 
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is no precedent in non-Jewish Greek, and only partial and imperfect 
parallels in the magical papyri. It is the reverse of Hermetic usage. 

d) The use of wvedya as a generic term for incorporeal beings 
(inclusive in Paul of those who have heavenly bodies) is found 
in Paul and those who followed him. No precisely similar use is 
found in earlier writers, though a basis for it is found in the appli- 
cation of rvedjua on the one side to God and on the other to the 
demons. 

e) The clear distinction between the charismatic and ethical 
work of the Spirit of God and the exaltation of the latter over the 
former is probably original with Paul; it at any rate receives from 
him an emphasis found nowhere else before his time, or in the 
New Testament. 

f) The extension of the meaning of capt from the basis of 
natural generation and kinship to mean all that one acquires by 
kinship and heredity, and its still further extension, or rather 
limitation, to denote the force in men that makes for evil, the 
hereditary impulse to sin, are, so far as we can see, Pauline con- 
tributions to the usage of this word. 

5. Neither the evidence of contemporary usage nor that of the 
New Testament itself warrants us in finding in Paul or in the 
Johannine writings the notion that the flesh is by reason of its 
materiality a force that makes for evil, or that a corporeal being 
is by virtue of that fact a sinful being. It may perhaps be found 
in IT Peter, but probably not even there. 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY’ 


The proposal, one hundred years ago, to organize a national Bible 
society, to which the state societies already existing should be auxiliary, 
met with the opposition certain to be encountered in that day by a 
scheme that looked toward the “centralization”’ of responsibility and of 
power and the ignoring of denominational differences. The plan was 
denounced as “unseasonable,” “unprecedented,” “useless,” probab!y 
injurious, and in any case impracticable. A federation of religious 
denominations might easily extend its grasp over the entire land and in 
no long time become a menace to free government. To some appre- 
hensive souls it was plain that it could not be pleasing to the Almighty 
that the tainted money of unregenerate men should be used in the 
circulation of his Holy Word. But this clamor was as short-lived as it 
was inevitable. It did not appreciably hinder the movement. Dr. 
Dwight quotes the apt Arabic proverb, “The dog barks, but the caravan 
moves on.” In the city of New York, in May, 1816, the American 
Bible Society was organized, “of which the sole object shall be to 
encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment.” It was stipulated further that “this Society shall according 
to its ability extend its influence to other countries, whether Christian, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan.” The Society was received at once with 
marked favor. Its birth was a notable and extraordinary religious 
event. Congratulations poured in from many religious bodies in the 
United States, in England, in Germany. It was almost too good to be 
true that the eminent theologians who were accustomed to battle val- 
iantly with each other in defense of the truth should be found in cordial 
co-operation for its diffusion. 

Dr. Dwight has told in lucid, straightforward language, with much 
pertinent ancedote, with perhaps a superabundance of detail, of the 
majestic and widening course of the American Bible Society during the 
century of its history. Its “large and simple idea,” namely, to provide 
Bibles wherever they were needed and in whatever language they could 


* The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. By Henry Otis Dwight. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. 2 vols., 605 pages. $2.00. 
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be read, appealed to the sympathy and support of Christian people of 
every name and creed, and brought upon it at the same time unforeseen 
and weighty responsibilities. But its record shows that no call has been 
unheeded, that no task, however novel or exacting, has been declined. 
Before its first year closed the Society had sent out 10,000 copies of the 
English Bible, and had begun to supply to immigrants Bibles in French, 
German, Gaelic, Spanish. The next year it courageously printed an 
edition of the Epistles of John in the language of the Delaware Indians, 
from a manuscript furnished by a Moravian missionary. From that 
decisive hour the American Bible Society has confessed in its ever- 
widening activities that its field is the world. It became the steadfast 
and generous coadjutor of all Protestant missionary organizations, 
by supplying to them the indispensable printed word. Indeed, it was 
itself a great undenominational missionary society. Through a skil- 
fully organized army of agents, men who seem, to quote President 
Wilson’s fine phrase, “like the shuttles in a great loom that is weaving 
the spirits of men together,” it undertook to distribute Bibles and 
Testaments the world over. Where did not these indefatigable and 
undaunted colporteurs penetrate? We hear of them offering the 
Scriptures to sailors in all the ports of the seven seas, to soldiers of 
contending armies, to the inmates of prisons and hospitals, to hungry 
souls in Catholic and Mohammedan lands, who must read the longed-for 
and forbidden book by stealth, at the risk of imprisonment or worse. 
Heart-moving stories are told of the eagerness with which these books 
were sought. In 1879, by permission of the Russian government, 
colporteurs with tons of Bibles accompanied the forlorn bands of exiles 
journeying to the remote settlements of Siberia. It is related that a 
wagoner on the road from Tomsk to Irkutsk had never seen a New 
Testament until he came upon the copy with which a colporteur had 
supplied each of the station roadhouses. By reading what he could 
at each halt, and finding the book again at the next station, he had, at 
the end of his thousand miles’ journey, read out of scores of different 
volumes the entire New Testament. The Society has its answer ready 
for those who deride haphazard distribution of the Scriptures. And the 
experience of a century has established immovably its conviction that 
where the Bible is read, though it be without note or comment, the spirit 
of man is renewed and ennobled. 

“The Bible has become,” says Dr. Dwight quaintly, “the most 
popular book in the world.” The Society has issued in the past century 
110,000,000 Bibles and Testaments, in one hundred and forty-two 
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different languages. But the demand is still enormous; and at its 
centenary, summing up its achievement, it perceives that its task is just 
begun. 


Atonzo KEeTCHAM PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


McNEILE’S COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW 


This is the latest addition to Macmillan’s series of commentaries on 
the New Testament.' Dr. McNeile, who is a clergyman of the Church 
of England and a theological lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
has written previously on New Testament subjects, but the present 
volume is his most important work. In plan and scope it may be com- 
pared with Professor Swete’s commentary on the Gospel of Mark in the 
same series. In his preface the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
both to English (he apparently means “‘British’””) and to German scholars, 
though he often finds himself unable to accept the conclusions of the 
latter. 

In the introduction, which seems to the reviewer too brief, 
Dr. McNeile discusses the career and teaching of Jesus, and the purpose, 
date, and authorship of the First Gospel. The evangelist, who of 
course is not to be identified with the apostle Matthew, lived somewhere 
in Syria, and in writing his gospel he used, besides Q and Mark, certain 
Palestinian traditions “of very varying value.” The work “clearly 
exhibits reflexion, not recollection; it is a portrait of a Person rather 
than a chronicle of events” (p. xxviii). The composition of the gospel 
is rightly placed within the last two decades of the first century (80- 
100 A.D.). In regard to the singular juxtaposition of Jewish and “catho- 
lic” elements in Matthew, the author rejects the various theories which 
account for this phenomenon by assuming either that the Logia under- 
went a recension or that the gospel has been more or less modified by an 
editor with “catholic” tendencies. He holds, on the contrary, that 
Matthew correctly represents the teaching of Jesus in this respect, 
though “‘not with the same complete balance”’ (p. xviii). There was, 
to be sure, much in the message of Christ which was of a thoroughly 
universal character, but in the opinion of the present writer the First 
Gospel has certain clearly marked “catholic’’ traits which cannot plaus- 
ibly be ascribed to the teaching of Jesus. The evangelist believed that 


t The Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Alan Hugh McNeile, D.D. London: 
Macmillan, 1915. xxxvi+448 pages. $3.75. 
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Jesus was the Messiah, and that the peculiar privileges of the Jews 
had passed into the possession of Christ’s followers. His aim, according 
to Dr. McNeile, is “to justify this transition by shewing from the life 
of Jesus how it was not the claim of a heretical sect who misread the 
Bible by the light of their own presumptuousness, but the realization of 
a divine purpose and the verification of divine prophecies in the sphere 
of history.”! Dr. McNeile’s introduction contains no such detailed 
investigations as are to be found in Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae and 
in Allen’s commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. The student who 
wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with the difficult questions 
connected with the First Gospel and to learn what theories have been 
put forward to solve these problems, will have to consult the standard 
“introductions” to the New Testament in English or German. 

The text adopted by the author is that of Westcott and Hort, in 
the reprinting of which the reviewer has noted only one mistake (r@ for 
t@ in 18:35). He regrets, however, that ¢ subscript has been retained in 
the infinitive of verbs whose stem ends in a. Dr. McNeile uses the 
correct form in his notes, and the retention of the incorrect spelling 
in the text must be an oversight. Variant readings to which reference 
is made in the notes are given in an apparatus criticus, but the author has 
not attempted to treat textual questions fully. He says in his intro- 
duction: “Textual criticism is like an ordnance survey; most readers 
need a map in which the broad features are not obscured by multiplica- 
tion of detail” (p. xii). 

The notes contain much learned material, which is clearly and con- 
cisely presented. In many cases, however, the scholar will desire a 
fuller discussion than Dr. McNeile has given. To mention a few 
examples: On 4:23 (p. 47) much more might have been said about the 
meaning and use of the word etayyéAwov. Again, on 10:37 (p. 148) 
we are told that “@uAciv is to dyarav as amare to diligere,”’ and Prov. 
8:17 and Dio Cassius xliv. 48 are quoted to illustrate the distinction. 
Nothing is said about the use of these two verbs in John 21:15-17, 
where, according to scholars as unlike in many respects as Dods and 
Bauer, there is no difference of meaning between them. Finally, on 
12:46 (p. 184) reference is made to several discussions of the various 
views held concerning the d5eAdoi of Jesus; but the different views are 
not given even by name, and the author’s own opinion is not expressed. 


 P. xviii quoted from Moffatt’s Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
Pp. 244. 
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More references to books and monographs in the field of New Testament 
scholarship, especially to the leading commentaries, would have added 
greatly to the value of the notes. At the end of the commentary (p. 437) 
p'aT-5D should be DMT~DD. 

Dr. McNeile’s conservatism appears in his discussion of the word 
éxxAnoia in 16:18 (pp. 241 f.). He holds that vss. 17 and 18 are a 
genuine saying of Jesus, and that é«xAyoia probably represents the 
Aramaic NM0"I5. To J. Weiss’s objection that the expression “my 
church” “assumes an emancipation from the church of the Jewish people 

. which Jesus can scarcely have expected or striven for in this 
manner,” the author replies that “no moment was more suitable for 
preparing His followers to become a new body, isolated both from the 
masses and from the civil and religious authorities.” Again, after 
mentioning several explanations of the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
which eliminate the miraculous element, Dr. McNeile says: “But 
modern thought is learning not to reject records of miracles simply because 
they are miracles; their possibility must, in each several case, be judged 
in relation to the paradox of a transcendent God working immanently, 
and to the mystery of the Incarnation” (p. 217; cf. also pp. xiv f.). 

The volume contains a number of longer notes on subjects which 
seemed to demand more extensive treatment, e.g., the Virgin Birth, the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Trans- 
figuration, the Eucharist, and the Resurrection. 

Besides an index of subjects there is also an index containing words 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament and words not found elsewhere 
in the Synoptic Gospels. A list of the Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic 
words discussed in the notes would have added to the usefulness of the 
book. 

The author is a cautious and careful scholar, and the commentary 
which he has written contains much sound learning and good judgment. 
Though it has been necessary to indicate certain desiderata from the 
scholar’s point of view, the scholarly minister and the theological stu- 
dent will find the notes and discussions in the present volume adequate 
for all ordinary purposes. Typographically the book is a model of 
clearness and accuracy. Dr. McNeile’s work is a good representative of 
modern Anglican scholarship, and it is safe to say that it will long occupy 
a prominent place among English commentaries on the First Gospel. 

WituiaM H. P. Hatcu 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York City 
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STUDIES IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Much of the recent theorizing on the relatio. of Christianity to alien 
religions has been based on imperfect knowledge, and there was ample 
need for a work like that of Mr. Legge,’ who has set himself not so much 
to propound conclusions as to collect and sift the available facts, and 
above all to bring his readers into contact with original documents. 
In many respects he is admirably qualified for his task. He has read 
widely and accurately over the whole field, and on Egyptian religion 
(which affords the key to many of the most difficult problems) can speak 
with the authority of an expert. He possesses in a high degree the 
faculty of detailed analysis, but has also an imagination and a sym- 
pathy which can seize the living element in bygone forms of faith. 
Not least, he is content to move cautiously and to refrain from idle 
conjecture when the path is hopelessly perplexed. 

The two volumes correspond with the broad division of “fore- 
runners” and “rivals,’’ the religions which prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity and those which competed with it for the allegiance of the Roman 
world. This division merges, however, in another and more scientific 
one: (a) oriental religions; (5) magical religions, as typified in the various 
phases of Gnosticism; (c) Manicheism, which aimed at sweeping into 
one vast synthesis the three prevailing religions of Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. After a preliminary chapter on the con- 
ditions arising from the linking of East and West by Alexander’s con- 
quests, Mr. Legge discusses the cults which centered in the worship of 
Isis and Serapis. He reaches the conclusion that these cults affected 
Christianity not so much directly as through the heretical sects which 
borrowed from them, and he thus passes to an elaborate study of Gnosti- 
cism occupying a full half of his book. He regards Gnosticism as in its 
essence magical—an attempt not to propitiate the divine powers but 
to compel them by means of a secret knowledge. As the true precursors 
of the whole gnostic movement he deals with the Orphics, and with the 
Essenes, who were subject, he believes, to Orphic influence. The chap- 
ter devoted to this obscure sect is perhaps the least satisfactory in the 
book. It is only by a straining of our scanty evidence that the Essenes 
can be described as Gnostics, while their affinity with Orphicism is more 
than dubious. Mr. Legge now enters on his examination of Gnosticism 
proper in five of its typical forms—Simon Magus, the Ophites, Valen- 

* Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, Being Studies in Religious History from 
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tinus, the Coptic writings, and Marcion. He views the whole move- 
ment as ‘‘a stop-gap or temporary faith, which for 200 years acted as 
a halfway-house between heathenism and Christianity.”” The Ophites 
adopted the myths and beliefs which had sprung out of the cults, and 
correlated them in a more or less superficial manner with speculative and 
Christian ideas. Valentinus converted these Ophite conceptions into 
something like a real theology. His construction is essentially symboli- 
cal, shadowing forth in its system of aeons the process whereby the world 
and man are derived from God. The chapter on the Pistis Sophia 
is particularly notable. From his familiarity with Egyptian ideas, Mr. 
Legge is able to throw genuine light on this first-hand gnostic document, 
which has hitherto baffled all interpretation. But his judgment is surely 
at fault in assigning to an early date, and in all probability to Valentinus 
himself, a work that seems plainly to belong to the gnostic decadence. 
From Gnosticism Mr. Legge returns to religions that lay outside of 
Christianity. For his account of Mithraism he necessarily leans on 
Cumont, but at many points exercises an independent judgment. He 
makes it clear that the cult of Mithra was never, in spite of its wide 
diffusion, a dangerous competitor of Christianity. Its communities were 
small and exclusive, and resembled Free-Mason groups rather than 
worshiping congregations. Stress is laid also on the complaisance of 
Mithraism to other religions, which makes it probable that not a few of 
its analogies with Christian practice and belief were due to conscious 
borrowing. The chapter on the Manicheans is peculiarly interesting, 
since it incorporates a number of the documents recently discovered in 
Turkestan and China. These are now presented for the first time in 
accessible form, and enable us to interpret the Manichean teaching from 
direct sources. 

The vast field covered by the work will be apparent from this brief 
survey of its contents, and it may seem ungrateful to complain that its 
scope was not extended further. But the chapter on the Alexandrian 
divinities might well have been supplemented by another on the Phrygian 
and Syrian cults, which only come in for incidental treatment. Some 
account of the Hermetic literature would also have been welcome, and 
would have raised a number of vital questions which are left untouched. 
We cannot but feel that the space devoted to Gnosticism, in spite of the 
value of the individual chapters, is out of proportion to the general 
scheme of the book. Gnosticism was no doubt related in the closest 
manner to the various Hellenistic cults, but it cannot be fairly regarded 
as an independent religion, competing with Christianity. Mr. Legge 
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himself emphasizes the fundamental Christian character of much of its 
teaching, and tends occasionally to exaggerate it. Is he warranted, for 
instance, in his view of Gnosticism as one of the main feeders of the 
church? On this point we prefer the testimony of the Fathers, who 
denounce the great heresy for stealing its recruits from the regular 
Christian army. 

The book is chiefly valuable as a storehouse of facts and documents; 
and at the preseut stage of our knowledge this collecting of data is the 
best service that can be rendered to the study of the Hellenistic religions. 
Mr. Legge, however, is more than a compiler of sources. All his data 
are carefully sifted and arranged, and are furnished with illuminating 
commentary. Where the book falls short, to our mind, is in its handling 
of the larger problems to which the subject gives rise. Little attempt 
is made to determine the bearings of the alien religions on Christianity, or 
their connection with the general intellectual life of the age. Mr. Legge 
tells us that he has purposely excluded from his survey the philo- 
sophical systems, and a restriction of this kind was necessary for the 
purpose he had in view. But it is hardly possible to estimate the full 
significance of the mystery religions apart from the philosophical ideas 
with which they were interwoven. Their key must be sought in the later 
Stoicism as well as in primitive ritual and mythology. 

A work sc comprehensive easily lends itself to criticism, and special- 
ists will take issue with the author on numberless points of detail. But 
they will be the first to recognize that he always writes with a full and 
accurate knowledge, and that in not a few cases he has let in the light 
where previously there was darkness. As a work of reference and 
suggestion his book will prove indispensable to all serious students of 
those religions whose importance for Christianity we are only beginning 
to realize. 

The latest volume of the “American Lectures on the History of 
Religion” fully sustains the high standard we have learned to expect 
from this notable series.‘ Dr. Carpenter is not only a scholar of the 
first rank, but a writer of skill and distinction; and his book will appeal 
to a large circle of cultivated readers as well as to students of theology. 
The aim of the lectures is to trace the inner development of Christianity 
in the crucial period from 100 to 250 A.D., when the religion which had 
sprung up in the soil of Judaism was taking root in the larger gentile 
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world. Dr. Carpenter conceives of our religion during this period as not 
yet committed to any uniform system. It was subject to influences of 
the most varied kind, and allowed room within itself for manifold types 
of doctrine and institution. About the middle of the third century this 
wide variety was felt to be dangerous, and the church was called on to 
decide whether it should be reduced to a rigid uniformity, or whether 
the principle of authority could be reconciled with freedom. 
Dr. Carpenter is concerned with the “phases” which manifested them- 
selves during that period of free growth. Starting from the idea of sal- 
vation as the underlying motive of all early Christian thought, he devotes 
his six lectures to different aspects of this idea. He considers first the 
broad conception of Christianity as personal salvation; then the person 
and work of the Savior; then the church as the sphere and the sacra- 
ments as the means of salvation. The two concluding lectures deal with 
salvation by gnosis, and with the parting of the ways in the age of 
Origen and Cyprian. Under each of these main headings we have an 
examination of the various theories of salvation which were put forward 
from time to time in different sections of the church. The plan of the 
book is somewhat difficult to grasp, and not altogether happy. The 
author seems to be attempting to do two things at the same time: on 
the one hand, to distinguish the modes in which the Christian message 
was apprehended, and on the other, to present an ordered history of the 
early development. The effect is rather confusing, and at times mis- 
leading. Phenomena which marked the whole period in question (e.g., 
sacramental piety, gnosis) are so described as if they belonged to some 
given stage in the history. The sense of diversity which the author 
wishes to convey is half forgotten in that of continuous movement. 
But the scheme adopted has its own advantages. Instead of a series 
of more or less disconnected studies Dr. Carpenter is able to present a 
brilliant historical sketch of the whole progress of Chrisitianity in one 
of its most vital periods. He traces the steps of its advance, and reviews 
different influences that acted on it from time to time. He finds room 
for admirable pictures of the great personalities—Justin, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Clement, Origen, Cyprian—and makes us feel that the doc- 
trinal development was the work of living men, struggling with real 
problems. The value of the book is due in no small measure to this 
insight into the permanent issues at the heart of ancient controversies 
and speculations; and the author is here assisted by his wide acquaint- 
ance with comparative religion. Again and again the ultimate drift 
of some early Christian idea is illuminated by parallels from Indian 
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or Persian or Egyptian thought, where the same problem is met in a 
similar way. 

The book covers practically the whole field of Christian life and 
thought in two crowded centuries, and the fulness of treatment which we 
could often have desired is out of the question. For the same reason 
Dr. Carpenter is too often compelled to limit himself to the ideas imme- 
diately before him, without sufficient inquiry into their genesis. In 
most cases they grew out of modes of thought already present in the New 
Testament, but the process whereby they were modified or refashioned 
is only hinted at. Sometimes, too, there is a lack of definiteness, due 
to the need of passing rapidly from one stage of the development to 
another. For instance, the messianic salvation of primitive Christian 
belief is not clearly enough distinguished from the redemption which had 
its roots in Hellenistic dualism. Gnosis as a supernatural enlighten- 
ment is connected so closely with philosophical speculation that a casual 
reader will be likely to miss the essential difference. Shortcomings of 
this kind are inevitable in an attempt to compress a vast amount of 
material into a limited space, but they do not seriously affect the value 
of the book. It is safe to say that the history of the church in its forma- 
tive period has never been presented more ably and attractively than in 
Dr. Carpenter’s lectures. By the very fact that he looks at the develop- 
ment in its manifold “phases” he is saved from the one-sidedness that 
has marred much recent work. He recognizes that the movement which 
finally gave rise to the Catholic church was a highly complex one, and 
that all the factors must be taken into account before we can understand 


the result. 
E. F. Scott 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KinGston, ONTARIO 


HELLENIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY: 


The work of Glawe in his Hellenisierung des Christentums is not in 
the nature of an attempt to trace the manner in which Hellenic influences 
have affected the character of Christian theology during the time under 
consideration. His aim is rather to indicate the extent to which theologi- 
cal writers in those times have recognized the presence of Hellenism in 
the traditional Christian faith from the early times, or, more exactly, to 


t Die Hellenisierung des Christentums in der Geschichte der Theologie von Luther 
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show “that a problem which has such a lively interest for the theological 
world of our day was not only anticipated by theological investigators 
of earlier decades and centuries, but was worked at by them very 
energetically.” 

The study of the last four centuries of discussion of this subject 
is arranged in four divisions: first, the origin and progress of the idea 
of Hellenistic thought during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
secondly, the most extensive claim made for the idea by Souverain, in 
1700, in his great work, Platonism Unveiled; thirdly, the finest and clear- 
est recognition of it as seen in the works of Mosheim in the first half of 
the eighteenth century; fourthly, the general acceptance of Mosheim’s 
views in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

By the Hellenizing of Christianity the author does not mean a syn- 
cretism, with Christian and Hellenistic strands mingled, such as one finds 
in the works of Marsiglio Ficino; nor a mutual approach of Christianity 
and Greek philosophy, such as one finds in Cudworth and the Cambridge 
Platonists; nor, again, a treatment of Christian theology according to 
the principles of Aristotelian or Platonic philosophy, such as Gottfried 
Arnold shows to have taken place in mediaeval and Reformation theol- 
ogy; but the permeation of the traditional Christian truths by Greek 
philosophy and the religious views of ancient Hellenism at the time when 
Christianity took its first decisive step out into the larger world and 
people began to give their ideas the more comprehensive form which the 
contact with a heathen, and more especially a Hellenistic, environment 
made necessary. 

The view that the Scriptures were in themselves holy and contained 
the Christian truth in its purity impeded for a time the prosecution by 
Protestants of the question of Greek influence in early Christianity, but 
the Reformation opened the question in principle and it soon came in 
for distinct recognition. It came forward first in the works of Erasmus 
and Melanchthon. The work of the Reformed scholar Isaac Casaubon, 
De Rebus Sacris et Ecclesiasticis Exercitationes, published in London, 
1614, drew attention to the extensive parallelism between Christianity 
and Hellenism and instigated an extensive investigation by later scholars. 
The Trinitarian controversies of the seventeenth century gave the ques- 
tion prominence, since each party sought to condemn the other by tracing 
its peculiar tenets to heathen, rather than Christian, sources. The 
worth of the discussion was compromised by prejudice. On the Anti- 
trinitarian side the Socinian Daniel Zwicker, Christopher Sandius, and 
the Arminian Jean le Clerc were most prominent. The vast range of 
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quotation by Le Clerc showed his great erudition and necessitated 
an answer. The Trinitarians found the Greek influence abundant 
in early heresy and the Protestants among them found it in Catholic 
piety and morality. George Bull in his Defensio Fidei Nicaene and his 
Primitiva et Apostolica Traditio, Peter Allix in his The Judgment of the 
Ancient Jewish Church against the Unitarians controvert the appear- 
ance of Hellenism in the Creed; so also the Catholic Abbé Fayit; but 
Pierre Jurieu of the French Reformed recognized it. Thus the con- 
troversy was fairly opened, but no genuine historian had approached 
it. The interest of controversy prevailed. 

But ere long the proper study of the Fathers and the beginnings of a 
genuine church history pervaded by the critical spirit brought in a 
recognition of the positive contribution of Hellenism to the Christian 
doctrines. The names of André Rivet, Jean Daillé, Georgius Hornius, 
John Pearson, Tobias Pfanner, Gerhard Vossius, Jacob Thomasius, 
Theophilus Gale, Daniel Colberg, Friedrich Biicher, and at last the name 
of the Pietist, Chiliast, and Theosophist, Gottfried Arnold—some of 
them led by the interest of controversy and others independently of it— 
indicate the progress of the study of history in the direction of establishing 
the firm hold of the Hellenistic idea. The Englishman Jacob Windet 
and the Hollander Campegius Vitringa work the same result in the field 
of New Testament exegesis. Thus, beginning with the charge that the 
heretical movements represented the influence of Hellenism in early times, 
the conclusion is approached that the same influence was a factor con- 
stitutive of the orthodox doctrinal structure. Finally, the great work 
of Souverain, Le Platonisme Devoilé, ou Essai touchant le verbe platonicien, 
proved conclusively that not only in a formal, but also in a material, sense 
Hellenistic thought contributed to the fundamental content of the faith. 
Souverain, however, overrated the fateful character of the Platonic 
influence, as his chief opponent, the Jesuit Baltus, went to the opposite 
extreme of denying all importance to it. The great corrective of both 
was supplied by the historical investigations of Johann Lorenz Mosheim, 
who made the whole problem of the ethnicizing of Christianity one of 
purely scientific investigation and laid down the lines of the future study 
of the question. Later investigation worked out the results of his 
methods. 

In his estimate of the results of the more recent investigation of the 
subject, Glawe finds that, while the lines that present the course of the 
Hellenizing of early Christianity are more fully drawn than in former 
times, the picture remains substantially the same. There are three 
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main points of view from which the Hellenizing process is estimated: 
first, as a process that transformed Christianity both in form and in 
material; secondly, as a natural outcome of converging lines of develop- 
ment; thirdly, an acknowledgment that the formal Hellenizing of the 
religion of revelation was a historical necessity. The names of outstand- 
ing scholars are attached to each of these divisions. 

The work closes with a Quellennachweis arranged in historical order 
and a Register. It constitutes an extremely valuable compilation of 
information concerning the views of Reformation and post-Reformation 
students on the origin of Christian doctrines, and a good work of refer- 
ence, but the style is poor and the story is not told in an interesting 
manner. 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LAGARDE’S LATIN CHURCH" 


This volume is not a developmental, constructive history, in which 
the Latin church is seen unfolding from age to age. It is rather a series 
of interesting and suggestive historical sketches of various movements of 
thought and life and institutional development, each complete in itself, 
and each more or less independent of the rest. The principle of develop- 
ment is seen clearly enough in the individual chapters, but by reason of 
the topical treatment is by no means so evident in the volume as a whole. 

The story of the various movements within the church is told in 
sixteen chapters covering the following themes: expansion, inner life, 
monasticism, pontifical elections, the church state, papacy and empire, 
political progress of the papacy, papal finances, episcopal elections, 
celibacy, heresies speculative and anti-sacerdotal and conflicts with 
heresy, ecclesiastical studies, writings. We see the extension of the 
territory of the Western church; the ecclesiastical conquest of the 
Frankish kingdom, of Spain, England, Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Slavic lands, through political influence, missionary zeal, or the per- 
suasive power of the sword. The story is told of the unfolding of the 
inner life of the church, the development of its sacramental system— 
baptism, Eucharist, penance, etc.—relics, indulgences, Ave Maria, 
rosary. Monasticism is traced; studies are made of the epoch-making 
work of St. Benedict and Columban, of reforms emanating from Cluny 
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and elsewhere, of the mendicant and military orders—to say nothing of 
many less important movements. The history of papal elections is 
narrated from the time when the pope was chosen by the clergy and 
people of Rome, through the centuries of conflict between imperial 
authority—Eastern, Frankish, and German—and the growing inde- 
pendency of the papacy, culminating at last in constitutional require- 
ments safeguarding the freedom of papal elections. 

The Papal State grows from the earliest inheritances of the papacy, 
the “ Patrimony of Peter” as it came to be called, through the cession of 
Pepin, on through the ebb and flow of the political fortunes of the papacy 
till Julius IT gives it its final form in the early sixteenth century. Papacy 
and empire are depicted in their age-long struggle for supremacy, the 
papacy at first subordinate, then laboring abortively for theocratic 
sovereignty, finally winning a partial victory in the thirteenth century. 
The religious advance of the papacy is traced, as Rome seeks to superim- 
pose her authority, futilely so far as the East is concerned, but success- 
fully in the West, where the churches of Africa, Italy, Britain, and Gaul 
swing into line under the banner of Rome. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is a discussion of the 
papal exchequer. The ingenious methods employed by Rome to increase 
her income are described with considerable detail: Peter’s pence, the 
“census” from kingdoms and monasteries placed in the care of the 
papacy, annates, tithes, the servitia from ecclesiastics for their appoint- 
ment and consecration, the Pallium tax, visitation revenues, the “spolia”’ 
or income from vacancies, indulgences, dispensations, etc., together with a 
description of the papal banking system. Another enlightening chapter 
deals with clerical celibacy, its origin, history, and disastrous results 
from the standpoint of morals. The struggles of the church with heresy 
are described in two chapters, speculative heresies—adoptionism, Mono- 
thelitism, image-worship, Filiogue—and the anti-sacerdotal heresies— 
Cathari, Albigenses, Protestant Reformers. A succeeding sketch is 
devoted to the instruments employed by the church for the suppression 
of heresy, namely, the Crusades, Inquisition, and councils. The closing 
chapters deal with the relation of the church to the intellectual life— 
clerical ignorance, educational reforms (Carolingian), scholasticism, uni- 
versities, renaissance; also the literary contribution of the Middle Ages, 
especial reference being made to the writings of Gregory I, Bede, Alcuin, 
Scotus Erigena, Anselm, Gerbert, Abelard, Bernard, Roger Bacon, 
Aquinas, William of Occam, D’Ailly, Erasmus, and many others to whom 
briefer and sometimes wholly inadequate reference is made. 
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The volume is scholarly and substantial, and will prove of consider- 
able value to students of the mediaeval church. Its defects lie, in part, 
in the method pursued, that of topical treatment. The reader fails, 
generally, to carry away any adequate picture of a particular age, with 
all its varied movements of thought and life. There is, for the same 
reason, much repetition. The book suffers, too, from inevitable abbrevi- 
ation made necessary by the condensation of so large a theme into such 
comparatively small compass. The stage is overcrowded. The move- 
ment is kaleidoscopic. Personality and color, both so transcendently 
important in the writing of history, give way, perforce, to cold, dated, 
historical particulars. A more fundamental criticism from the stand- 
point of the English reader concerns the author’s reference to the 
literature of his subject. The book is a translation from the French. 
Generous use is made of source material, with extensive references to 
French and German historical works dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Corresponding English works are generally neglected. The lit- 
erature referred to by the author, all-sufficient perhaps from the French 
standpoint, should have been supplemented by a carefully edited list of 
available works in English, unless it is to be assumed that all readers of 
the book are equally familiar with European tongues. The series in 
which this volume appears, however, was evidently intended to meet 
a more popular demand. 

The reader of this volume is also led to wonder why the translator 
did not have incorporated into his work full English equivalents for 
Philip le Bel, Charles le Bel, Louis the Debonnair, etc. Inconsistency 
is shown, too, in offering the reader now “St. Jean d’Acre” and now 
“St. John of Acre.” The spelling of various other names, as to whether 
they should be given their customary Latin forms or their French 
forms, may also be called in question. To raise this question, however, 
would be to indicate the chaos and lack of uniformity in historical works 
in general. 


Henry H. WALKER 
CuIcaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


JONES’S SPIRITUAL REFORMERS" 


The indebtedness of the student of the history of religion to the work 
of Professor Jones in his sympathetic examination of the Quaker move- 
ment and similar movements has been greatly augmented by his recent 


Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries. By Rufus M. Jones. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1914. li+362 pages. $3.00. 
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studies of the views of certain thinkers of the earlier and later days of 
the Reformation, who stood outside the orthodox Protestant churches. 
Some of the names, as Hans Denck, Sebastian Franck, Caspar Schwenk- 
feld, Jacob Boehme, Sir Harry Vane, Benjamin Whichcote, are well 
known to the majority of the readers of Christian history; but others, 
such as Sebastian Castellio, whom the author calls “a forgotten prophet,” 
the Collegiant or Rhynsburger associates of Dirck Coornhert in Holland, 
John Everard, Giles Randall, Francis Rous in England, the author 
rescues out of general oblivion. All, whether well known or little 
known, are made to stand out in strong and pleasing colors. The general 
effect is to confirm very decidedly the author’s contention—which indi- 
cates, perhaps, the aim of the book—that 


Quakerism is, thus, no isolated or sporadic religious phenomenon. It is 
deeply rooted and embedded in a far wider movement that had been accumulat- 
ing volume and power for more than a century before George Fox became a 
“prophet” of it to the English people. And both in its new English, and in 
its earlier continental form, it was a serious attempt to achieve a more complete 
Reformation, to restore primitive Christianity, and to change the basis of 
authority from external things, of any sort whatever, to the interior life and 
spirit of man. 


Jones notes the close affinity of many of these reformers with certain 
Anabaptist views, but declines to class them as Anabaptists, preferring 
to limit the term, hitherto so loosely used, to those having the three fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) the treatment of the gospel as a new law, 
(2) the recognition of a true visible church observing adult baptism and 
preserved holy by strict discipline, and (3) the substitution of the com- 
mandment of love for magisterial authority in matters of faith. On this 
account he calls Hans Denck, for example, an Anabaptist no longer. In 
any case the spiritual affinity of the type of Christianity that might be 
called Quakerism with the Anabaptists is so intimate at important points 
that it would be fairer, perhaps, to regard these as two varieties of one 
great religious struggle for the inwardness, freedom, and spontaneity 
of personal faith, and Christianity as the religion in which these come 
to their fulfilment through Jesus Christ. 

In an introduction of forty pages the author offers a philosophical 
interpretation of the nature of “spiritual religion.” He finds in it 
three principal tendencies, the mystical tendency, the humanistic or 
rational tendency, and the distinctive faith tendency of the Reformation, 
indissolubly woven together. All three are to be held essential to religion 
itself everywhere. The psychologist’s approach to the study of religion 
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is noted and appreciated, but its limitations and defects are inherent in 
a method which never goes beyond the mere phenomena to an “appre- 
ciation of religion.” This spiritual religion should not be called mys- 
ticism, for the latter is too negative toward the outer world, has a God 
of abstraction, and has “staked its precious realities too exclusively upon 
the functions of what we today call the subconscious.” The spiritual 
reformers held a broader view of man and the world, a view in which the 
reason that is in man and the world is recognized, and yet not identified 
with religious illumination, which has always a moral, practical character. 
They also appreciated the significance of history and held to the revela- 
tion of God mediated through the actual historical Christ, whose triumph 
they expected in a historical sense. These men stand apart from the 
main current of the Reformation and represent a higher interpretation 
of Christianity. In it is to be found “the genuine beginning in modern 
times of what has come to be the deepest note of present-day Christianity, 
the appreciation of personality as the highest thing in earth or heaven.” 

It is impossible, of course, in a brief review to follow the work in 
detail. It is everywhere illuminating and its quotations from the 
originals, though marked inevitably by a degree of monotony, are made 
with fine discrimination and establish conclusively the author’s main 
thesis, referred to above. The large space given to Boehme and the 
evident dependence of many of the “spirituals” upon his works are 
indicative of the presence of a powerful speculative philosophic impulse 
in the whole movement. It should be added, perhaps, that Jones writes 
not merely as a historian but as a philosopher, and his expositions rise 
not infrequently to the height of genuine eloquence. The work is timely 
and will strengthen the hands of those who seek to establish a type 
of Christianity transcending traditional Protestantism as truly as 
orthodox Protestantism transcended Catholicism. 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE! 


It is abundantly evident that one of the most important tasks in the 
interpretation of religion is the extensive and intensive study of first- 
hand utterances. Until we know exactly what people are trying to 


* The Drama of the Spiritual Life. A Study of Religious Experience and Ideals. 
By Annie Lyman Sears. New York: Macmillan, 1915. xxiv-+495 pages. $3.00. 
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express in their religious life, we are not in a position to define with 
accuracy the nature of religion. Miss Sears has brought together in this 
volume an exceptionally suggestive variety of material from a wide range 
of sources, both Christian and non-Christian. These citations are 
interwoven with her own exposition in such a way as to reinforce her 
interpretation. In intent, therefore, her study is an inductive examina- 
tion of significant religious utterances. 

As a matter of fact, however, the book is shot through with a specific 
doctrine as to the nature of religion, and one gets the feeling that the 
citations from literature have been collected and arranged primarily to 
embellish the author’s theories. In brief, she is dominated by a love 
for exhibiting any experience as consisting of a paradox, in which two 
conflicting motives strive for complete mastery and must be reconciled 
in some higher unity. The necessity for this reconciliation is an evidence 
of an ideal realm to which appeal may be made for the ultimate solutions 
of our problems. The book sets forth these paradoxes in profuse detail, 
with many repetitions; and the material for investigation is turned to 
account to illustrate one side or the other of the conflict, which must be 
resolved by appeal to a higher unity. 

The author is a disciple of Professor Royce, and his recent emphasis 
on the social character of the object of religious worship is reflected in 
her discussions. As opposed to Professor James’s suggestion that we 
reach God through the activities of a mystic subliminal consciousness, 
Miss Sears insists that worship is a rationally defensible communion 
with a social Other; and that the character of this Other is found to be 
such that in worship and trust of this Other we find the contradictory 
demands of our religious experience satisfied. 

The bulk of the book is concerned to show how a “way of life’’ may 
be attained which will enable the distressed man with his divided state 
of consciousness to attain peace and unity of mind. The topics under 
which she deals with the problem of salvation are characteristic. The 
religious man is attempting to resolve the disjunction in his experience 
between the mystical and the ethical, the individual and the social, grace 
and merit, necessity and freedom, the inner and the outer, the temporal 
and the eternal, the dynamic and the static, and the many and the one. 
This list shows how easily Miss Sears passes from distinctively religious 
experience to epistemological problems. Sooner or later the details of 
any concrete contrast are taken up into the problem of finding a meta- 
physical unity for the mind distracted by the hopelessly insistent 
paradoxes of our experience. 
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The primary value of the book consists in its admirable suggestion, 
found in the title, that religious experience is essentially dramatic, and in 
the illustrative material, taken from literary as well as from distinctively 
religious sources. One who shares the idealistic philosophical point of 
view of the author will be genuinely delighted to see how everything is 
so easily turned to grist for her mill. The unsympathetic reader will 
find the book diffuse, repetitious, and decidedly one-sided in its treatment 
of the theme; but even he will be grateful for the abundant collection 


of material here put at his disposal. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DOGMA AND THEOLOGY: 


The author uses the term “dogma” in a somewhat new sense. He 
defines it as “a final revelation in germinal statement. It is the expres- 
sion of the original and supernatural datum of the purely given which 
creates religion” (p. 12). By revelation he means God giving himself, 
not truth about himself. He supposes “an historic coming and action 
of God on man” in Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit. This act of 
grace spreads through the world by means of men as agents. This 
requires some intelligible statement of “‘God’s will and grace and act.” 
This statement is sacramental; it conveys the grace which converts the 
world. This statement of the irreducible gospel of our faith is its dogma. 
This is the original and supernatural datum upon which the church 
rests. Being a supernatural thing, it belongs to a supernatural body. 
The historical act, the statement of which is dogma, was the “Cross 
of Christ,’ Christ’s act of death and rising as God’s final and endless 
act of holy and redeeming love. Christ’s teaching and work are of very 
minor importance; his significance lies in this act. He did not even 
explain this; that task was left to Paul, who was specially and divinely 
illumined as the interpreter of this divine deed. Hence, for the state- 
ment of the act, the dogma, we should look to Paul. Such a statement 
we have in his Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘God hath given us the min- 
istry of reconciliation, which is that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world, not imputing their trespasses unto them. For He hath made 
Him to be sin for us who knew no sin that we might be made the right- 
eousness of Godin Him.” This is the church’s dogma, the supernaturally 
given source of all saving knowledge. 


* Theology in Church and State. By Peter Taylor Forsyth. New York and 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1915. xxvi+328 pages. 
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But this condensed statement bears in itself a wealth of teaching 
cosmic in its compass. The scientific explication of this truth by the 
church is its doctrine. The church rests on dogma, but the doctrine 
rests on the church. Doctrine is the church’s corporate confession into 
which its dogma expands. It will necessarily change with change of 
intellectual conditions. Theology is doctrine in the making, it is 
individual, or confined to groups of individuals. The function of the 
theologian is to prepare material for doctrine. Theology is the growing- 
point of doctrine. Thus we have dogma, doctrine, and theology. 
Dogma is a divine insert into human experience—it is static and un- 
changeable; doctrine is the result of the activity of a supernaturally 
re-created humanity, and is an evolving, growing thing; theology is doc- 
trine not yet incorporated in the church’s confession. 

This schema is used by the author to define the relationship between 
the church and the state. He recognizes that absolute separation and 
neutrality between church and state is impossible. The distinction 
between them is very real and vital, but there are also such deep and 
abiding connections as to make some sort of interaction inevitable. 
The church can be in a position to deal with this matter in an effective 
manner only as it comes to clear self-consciousness. It is not a mere 
human association, but a divinely created corporate personality; it 
rests upon its dogma, a divine gift. It cannot therefore receive a charter 
from the state, as merely human associations may; it has its charter 
from God. The state also is a moral personality, and it too functions 
in the Kingdom of God, but it is a means to the coming of the Kingdom 
while the church is its supreme trustee. The state then should recognize 
the church as a divine institution existing in its own right. Only on 
such a basis can the relationship between church and state be satis- 
factorily defined. 

The whole discussion of the book rests upon the peculiar position of 
the positive theology, of which the author is the foremost English repre- 
sentative. That this ““dogma’’ is a sacramental truth conveying divine 
grace, and is the creator of the church, is not a self-evident matter, but 
is one interpretation, among many, of a complex historical situation. 
In view of the present tendencies in theological thinking, it does not seem 
likely that the conception of dogma and of the church here presented 
will win wide acceptance. 


FRANK AUBREY STARRATT 
COLGATE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF BERGSON 


D’Arcy’s God and Freedom in Human Experience will be welcomed 
by those who are prepossessed by the thought that the orthodox faith 
needs only an up-to-date apologetic to remedy whatever damages recent 
years have worked. But to those who desire a thoroughly inductive 
procedure in the clarifying of religious thought and are concerned for 
intellectual integrity of method rather than complete orthodoxy of 
conclusion, it will be a disappointment. 

The philosophical standpoint of the author is indicated in the follow- 
ing extract from the preface: “It is the conviction of the writer that we 
are on the eve of a new statement in theology, with the help of that 
transfiguration of Idealism which he believes will take place when the 
principles set free by M. Bergson have had their due influence upon 
philosophic thought.” 

It appears to the present writer that the author has accepted Berg- 
sonism too uncritically. It is certain that the majority of American 
psychologists would deny the validity of Bergson’s disjunction between 
intelligence and instinct, between reason and intuition. The two things 
are surely not so separate and different as the great Frenchman claims. 
Nor can it be proved that the intellect has developed exclusively through 
our dealings with solids. The categories of “fluidity,” “living con- 
tinuum,” “real duration,” are surely no less intellectual than the geo- 
metrical ideas. If all our concepts are formed by the aid of language 
as symbols of experience, whether that experience be tactual, visual, 
kinaesthetic, moral, or aesthetic, and even the most vague feelings tend 
to become symbolized through the needs of our social intercourse, there 
seems no reason to put intellectual processes on one side, and intuitional 
or instinctive, or vague, emotional processes on the other as utterly 
different. No doubt the intellectual process is a kind of abstraction- 
function, but it does not therefore necessarily reduce or impoverish 
reality. Rather it enriches it by making it more tractable and opening 
up its possibilities. To say of those scientific processes of thought which 
subdue natural forces to our use, which discover ten mysteries where 
before we saw but one, which make possible social co-operation in the 
most iar-reaching enterprises—to say that these reveal lower levels of 
reality is to say that which, from the functional view of mental processes, 
is well-nigh unintelligible. We do not geometrize just for the sake of 


God and Freedom in Human Experience. By Charles F. D’Arcy. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. viii+307 pages. $2.50. 
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geometrizing. We do not abstract from the more sensuous experience 
just for the sake of abstracting. It is always a functional operation. 
Always there is some vital purpose at issue. We are not discovering 
lower levels of reality. We are rather enlarging and enriching our experi- 
ence and thus introducing into it greater worth or more reality. 

One notes a serious difficulty, found by D’Arcy in Bergsonism, which 
comes out in chap. ix, “Freedom and Purpose.” Certainly the freedom 
which Bergson finds in creative evolution is too much freedom for 
theological purposes. Bergson’s God, the élan vital, like the British, 
“muddles through” without any clearly conceived goal or plan. The 
radical finalism which Bergson condemns is like the German system 
“preparedness” raised to the mth power. But theology cannot be satis- 
fied with a God who simply muddles through. And so in the chapter 
referred to D’Arcy seeks a view of things in which the teleology of the 
Supreme Spirit may be sufficiently Bergsonistic to relieve the human 
elements in his consciousness of: being mere automata or puppets, and 
yet a sufficiently real teleology to guarantee the outcome. But according 
to Bergson, if we use the intellect, life is a mechanism, which, “inverted,” 
is radical finalism; “‘ali is given” and there is no freedom; if we use the 
method of intuition we have utter freedom. And for Bergson utter 
freedom is good enough. But D’Arcy seeks a freedom which is modified 
and which means some real and efficient finalism—which leads one to 
think that the author has not been consistent in his use of Bergsonist 
principles. 

Perhaps the most important practical difficulty which this book 
presents is that which the absolute-idealist viewpoint in general presents. 
It may be conceivable that the Supreme Spirit takes our lives up into 
the manifold richness of his own, on the analogy of the way in which our 
minds take up the lower levels of reality into their more concrete experi- 
ence. But the “degrees of reality”’ scheme of things does not seem to 
make it possible for our less real experience to have any real conscious 
share in the divine consciousness, for us to have any real communion 
with God. Whatever the super-personal may be, it is more truly an 
abstraction, from the standpoint of our concrete experience, than the 
infra-personal is. Between the various degrees of reality there seems 
to be, from the standpoint of the lower, at least, a great gulf fixed. 
God may commune with man, but how can man commune with God? 
In the chapter on mysticism, in which this problem particularly is dealt 
with, there are some very true and suggestive things said, but the 
author does not really meet the issue successfully. 
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The truth is that Bergson’s philosophy is a tantalizing mixture of 
instrumentalist logic and rationalistic metaphysics, and the application 
of such hybrid principles to the religious problem can hardly yield clear 
and conclusive results. 


A. CLINTON WATSON 
RockrorD, ILL. 


WORKS OF JOHN SMYTH" 


We heartily welcome the appearance of these two handsomely 
printed volumes, the publication of which has been made possible in 
part by the Hibbert Trustees, and in part by Sir George W. Macalpine, 
who has more than once most generously aided the cause of English 
and American scholarship. The work is ably edited by Dr. W. T. 
Whitley, honorary secretary of the Baptist Historical Society. 

In 1881 Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, following a view anonymously 
advanced in the Independent by Dr. William H. Whitsitt, published 
The True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, in which were given some 
details of Smyth’s life. Now, after the lapse of thirty-five years, we 
have the works of this same John Smyth preceded by an elaborate 
account of the life of their author. During the interval a good many 
new points concerning the early English Dissenters have been discovered. 
Some of them relate to Smyth. In the book before us the editor states 
his belief that he has brought together the chief facts, but disclaims that 
he has made any important original addition to them. 

This statement is probably correct, for though Dr. Whitley’s account 
of Smyth covers over one hundred pages, it contains little besides the 
setting that is new. The presence of such a detailed setting explains 
the great difference in extent between this and the earlier accounts. 
The Smyth who is here portrayed is indeed not exactly the Smyth of 
Dr. Dexter, for Dr. Whitley as a Baptist is much more sympathetic in 
his treatment of Smyth, who was really a man of very lovable character. 
At times, however, Dr. Dexter and Dr. Whitley agree. The present result 
may indeed be more literary in form and more complete, but it can 
hardly be more interesting, while something in the unity of the presen- 
tation appears to us to have been lost. 


The Works of John Smyth, Fellow of Christ’s College, 1594-98. ‘Tercentenary 
Edition for the Baptist Historical Society, with Notes and Biography. Edited by 
W. T. Whitley. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, 1915. cxxii+ 
776 pages. 31s. 6d. , 
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The story of Smyth’s checkered career in brief, as here outlined, is 
as follows: 

He entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1586 and 
received the degree of bachelor of arts in 1590. In 1593 he obtained his 
Master’s degree and became a Fellow of the college in 1594. In the 
same year he was ordained by Wickham, bishop of Lincoln. After 
Ladyday, 1598, he vacated his fellowship. In 1600 he was elected 
lecturer to the city of Lincoln, where he served for about two years. 
During 1602 he was inhibited and dismissed from his post. The years 
1603 and 1604 he spent in litigation, writing, and publishing. In 1605 
he practiced as a physician and lectured at Gainsborough, where in the 
following year a separatist congregation was organized. In 1608 Smyth 
emigrated to Amsterdam with the church. Here he was soon involved 
in various religious controversies and was kept busy writing books. 
In 1609 he and his followers became Anabaptists, but trouble of one 
kind or another awaited them. In 1612 Smyth died, and was buried 
on September 1. 

The chief point of interest for us in Smyth’s life lies perhaps in the 
fact, which is clearly brought out by Dr. Whitley as well as by other 
scholars, that he baptized himself by sprinkling or affusion, and not by 
immersion as so many American Baptists would have us believe. On 
this point there can no longer be any uncertainty, and Dr. Whitley in 
the following words heralds this opinion as the official view of the 
modern English Baptists (pp. xliv—xcv): 


Did Smyth baptize himself? . . . . The answer may be seen at page 660 
of this edition in his own words. The manuscript in his own writing is yet at 
Amsterdam, with his signature “Incoeperint seipsos baptizare’’; and if there 
be a slight ambiguity, his last book discusses whether men “may, being as 
yet unbaptized, baptize themselves (as we did).” Clearly one of the group 
baptized himself, and within a year Clifton, Ainsworth, Robinson, I. H., and 
Gerritsz, all actually in Amsterdam and knowing Smyth, said that he was the 
man. That point caused a difference of treatment in his case as distinguished 
from all the others. It is beyond dispute that Smyth baptized himself. 

But what did he do? What act did he perform? Here again obstinate 
incredulity has attempted to transfer the Baptist customs of England and 
America in the eighteenth century back to Holland in the seventeenth: and 
a most heated controversy raged in America for a generation before people 
would be guided by contemporary evidence. This is both clear and ample, 
and only a few representative statements need be adduced. Joseph Hall 
challenged Robinson next year: “If your partner, M. Smyth, should ever 
perswade you to rebaptize, your fittest gesture (or any other at full age) would 
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be to receive that Sacramentall water, kneeling. . . . . Show you me where 
the Apostles baptized in a Basin . . . . as your Anabaptists now doe” (Com- 
mon A pologie, xxxvi, xxxvii) . . . . Smyth speaks of the “basen of water” used 
at baptism by Puritans generally, though it was technically illegal, in a way 
that implies he himself habitually used it; page 568. The very title-page of 
this publication quotes two texts as to the mark on the forehead, and repeated 
allusions throughout the book imply the application of water there. Within 
a short time the whole transaction was closely examined by the Dutch 
Waterlander church, who reported that they had enquired into the foundation 
and form of their baptism, and had not found that there was any difference, 
in the one or the other, between the English and the Dutch. ... . 

Thus the uniform custom of Smyth’s former friends, the silence of his 
opponents on the spot as to any strange act, the express statement of the 
Waterlanders as to the similarity of form, make it clear that there was no 
innovation as to the act performed, but that water was applied to the fore- 


The works of Smyth here published are the following: The Bright 
Morning Starre, 1603; A Paterne of Trve Prayer, 1605; Principles and 
Inferences, 1607; The Differences of the Churches of the Seperation, 1608; 
Certayne Demaundes from the Auncyent Brethren of the Seperation; 
Paralleles Censvres, Observations, 1609; The Character [= Mark] of the 
Beast, 1609; Propositions and Conclusions concerning True Christian 
Religion, contayning a Confession of Faith of Certayne English People, 
Lining at Amsterdam, 1611; The Last Booke of Iohn Smith called the 
Retractation of his Errours, and the Confirmation of the Truth. 

Smyth’s writings which still exist in manuscript and which appear 
here for the most part for the first time are the following: [A pplication 
for Union with the Waterlander Church in Amsterdam, 1610]; [The First 
Baptist Confession, 1610]; [Defence of Ries’ Confession, 1610]; and Argu- 
menta contra Baptismum Infantum [1611 ?]. 

The printing of the text of Smyth’s various productions has been 
done with all the care which one is accustomed to find in the work of the 
Cambridge Press, and the transcription appears in general to have been 
satisfactory. We have noted minor inaccuracies in spelling, but these 
evidently are not excessively numerous. Hereafter the average student 
will seldom need to consult the original editions or the manuscripts 
preserved at Amsterdam. There are some minor points in the biography 
with which we cannot entirely agree, but we nevertheless hope that 
these volumes may be found in many American libraries. 


CHAMPLIN BURRAGE 
Joun CarTER Brown LIBRARY 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Vaccari, P. A. Un Commento a Giobbe di Giuliano di Eclana. [Scripta 
Pontificio Instituti Biblici.] Roma: Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1915. 
viii+218 pages. 

The rather stormy career of Julian of Eclana, born about 386 a.p., and his vigor- 
ous and voluminous writings on theological and ethical themes, made him an important 
character in the early centuries of the Christian church. His relations with Augustine 
and his one-time close friendship with Theodore of Mopsuestia, likewise persecuted for 
his Pelagianism and liberal views on biblical interpretation, have attracted the atten- 
tion of modern scholars. Out of his numerous writings our author has secured what 
he terms the codex Cassinese of Julian’s commentary on Job, though it is found in 
the Expositio Philippi presbyteri discipuli beati Hieronymi, a part of the Kan 0a 
Casinense, printed in 1897. The author sets forth the tenets of Pelagianism, main 
tained by Julian, which permeates more or less strongly all his writings. The omens 
and style of the manuscript, together with its system of exegesis, constitute the body 
of the book. Among the principles of exegesis we note the use of the double sense, a 
modification of the triple sense employed by Origen. In the final chapter and the 
Appendix the author has diligently gathered up and estimated the sources used by 
Julian in the production of his exposition. While there is little of value for the study 
of Job there is much to reveal the methods and the monumental learning of such 
scholars as Julian of Eclana. -_ 


Lotz, WmHEtM. 4Hebréische Sprachlehre. Grammatik, Vokabular und 
Uebungsstiicke. 2te Aufl. Leipzig: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1913. vi+175+16 pages. M. 3. 

There is no more difficult task today than the preparation of a really practical, 
consistent book for beginners in Hebrew. Every one now in use must be supplemented 
by the teacher if it serves well its purpose. The foregoing title is no exception. Only 
an expert teacher could use this book. Its inconsistencies in transliteration and vowel 
system alone would confuse anyone except a scholar. Some of its reversals, such as 
that of beginning the inflection of the verb with the first person, are only confusion 
to the one who studies other Semitic languages. While the book would not be usable 
in our classrooms the author doubtless, by his own personality and knowledge, could 
successfully teach the rudiments of the language to classes under his own care. 

Pr. 


VERNON, SAMUEL M. The Making of the Bible. New York and Cincinnati: 

Abingdon Press, 1916. 191 pages. $0.75. 

The seriousness of the title did not impress the author of The Making of the Bible. 
Of the twelve chapters in the booklet, only four treat the theme, the other chapters 
being quite irrelevant to the subject. And those four are chatty and superficial, as 
when it is said the Septuagint was translated about 250 B.c. “by seventy, or, to 
speak more accurately, seventy-two of the best scholars of the age” (p. 102). We 
need true statements of the facts, at least. ~_ 
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SKINNER, J. Isaiah, Chapters I-XXXIX. [Cambridge Bible for Schools and 

Colleges.] Cambridge: University Press, 1915. Ixxxv+314 pages. 35. 

Investigation and research into the history and literature of the times of Isaiah, 
since the appearance of the first edition in 1896 of the Cambridge Bible on Isaiah, have 
necessitated the revision of that issue. The author has rewritten most of the Introduc- 
tion, and thereby added ten pages to its size; and to the commentary proper and index 
about twenty pages. He has made few changes in his critical positions but has added 
valuable archeological material to the text, such as that furnished by the new cylinder 
of Sennacherib. The commentary shows the use of the latest contributions to the 


theological and critical study of the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 
R. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Stokes, ANSON PHetps. What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself. (An Outline 
Study and Interpretation of His Self-Revelation in the Gospels.) New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. xiv+114 pages. $1.00. 

In this little book Mr. Stokes of Yale presents a study in simple unacademic 
fashion of the various passages in the Gospels which throw light for him upon that 
elusive subject known to New Testament scholarship as “the self-consciousness of 
Jesus.”” The material in this treatment has been arranged specifically to meet the 
needs of Bible classes in the colleges of today. The purpose of the author is con- 
fessedly twofold: to advance from the New Testament records clear yet concise evi- 
dence as to the view which Jesus held concerning his own person, and also to offer an 
interpretation of this “‘self-revealed personality.” The humanity of Jesus is treated 
under the heads of his consciousness of limitations, of deriving all from God, and of 
subordination in prayer. The divinity—a term more acceptable to the writer than 
deity—of Jesus is set forward in a simple and yet compelling style. This occupies 
seventy out of the hundred and fourteen pages of the book and appears to be the main 
contribution. ‘Jesus Christ” is the appellation which to the author meets the 
demands of the Savior’s personality more fully than does the single name “ Jesus,” 
and the authority for the wearing of this title is demonstrated in his being Master of 
the past, the present, and the future. In the preface the reader is prepared by the 
author for ‘‘some slight supplementary use of the Fourth Gospel.” Such terms are 
altogether too modest. The most sweeping claims for the historical primacy of the 
Fourth as over against the Second Gospel may live very comfortably in the atmosphere 
of the section dealing with the divinity of Jesus Christ. On p. 68 the Greek of John 
4:48 in the word ¢erata is accepted as the language of Jesus himself and as therefore 
throwing light on his view of miracles. Indeed throughout the entire book there is 
found the constant tendency to treat New Testament records as ipsissima verba of 
Jesus and to ignore the viewpoint of the individual writers of these different documents. 
On p. 38 the statement is made that “in the two centuries before Christ the messianic 
hope was revived in many apocalyptic writings, such as the Songs of Solomon and the 
Book of Enoch.’’ This must be a printer’s error and should read not Songs but 
Psalms of Solomon. On p. 43 the author attaches significance to the phrase “in the 
name of the Lord,” asserting that it is twice repeated in Luke 19:40. The repetition 
is found in the Authorized but not in the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
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The last chapter dealing with the author’s interpretation of the self-revealed Christ 
is a distinct contribution. The book, we have no doubt, will be read widely. Whether 
or not it brings us to the portals of Jesus’ mind is another matter. 

T. W. 


Box,G.H. The Virgin Birth of Jesus. With a Foreword by the Lord Bishop 
of London. London: Pitman, 1916. xviiit+247 pages. 5s. 


From the last generaticn’s voluminous discussions of the birth of Jesus certain 
facts seem to have emerged with tolerable clarity. It is rather more than reasonably 
certain that the accounts of the virginal conception of Jesus in Matthew and Luke are 
integral parts of the prologues of these Gospels and that the prologues are integral parts 
of the Gospels themselves. It is becoming more and more admitted that these pro- 
lk gues are products of Palestinian, not of gentile, influence. It appears, also, that the 
extant Jewish traditions of the Messiah’s birth have been untouched by the abundant 
gentile stories of virgin births of heroes and deities. And it is a familiar fact that these 
gentile stories are based on much crasser concepts than those in the gospel narratives. 
These contentions form the bulk of Mr. Box’s case, which is argued with great sobriety 
and abundant scholarship. But at this point the reasoning takes a sudden leap: 
“As no source for these stories has been discovered, the facts as related must be 
historical.”” This conclusion is much too dogmatic. First-century Judaism was 
vastly more complicated than the later rabbinical material indicates and there is no 
historic justification for sweeping denials of the possibility of gentile influence on the 
religion of the common people. In particular, Jewish and gentile Christianity were 
by no means mutually exclusive systems, and the possibility of the latter’s acting on 
the former must always be reckoned with. And that even in Judaism virgin-birth 
concepts could appear autocthonously is quite conceivable. From the refutation of 
extravagant “‘religious-historical’”’ arguments of writers like Soltau to the actual 
corroboration of the narratives in question there is a great gulf fixed. 

In matters of detail, Mr. Box follows Ramsay’s rather strained solution of the 
Quirinius problem. The discussion of the textual evidence in Matt. 1:16 is brief but 
very candid. As was to be expected from the author, the collection of Jewish material 
is full and interesting, but more should have been written on the Mithraic parallels. 
Perhaps the most important pages in the book are those given to the canticles in Luke, 
chaps. 1, 2; the treatment here is excellent. On the other hand, singularly little 
space is devoted to the value of the doctrine in question; many readers will wonder 
justly how such importance was gained by a tenet which (p. 136) “formed no part of 
the apostolic preaching.” a. 


DrELAND, CHARLES Epmunp. The Mis-Trials of Jesus. Boston: Richard G. 

Badger, 1914. 292 pages. $1.25. 

This book represents a very commendable attempt on the part of a studious 
layman to produce a piece of thorough research. It is through no fault of his diligence 
or sincerity that he has failed to add to the technical literature of the subject, but 
attention should be called to the interesting extracts given from his correspondence 
with Jewish scholars. 

B.S. E. 
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Dean, J.T. The Book of Revelation. Edinburgh: T. &T.Clark, 1915. 191 
pages. 2s. 


This little volume is a popular but sensible interpretation of the last book of the 
New Testament. The Book of Revelation has been made the subject of so much fanci- 
ful exposition, particularly when explained for popular reading, that one must feel 
considerable gratification in taking up a “handbook for Bible classes and private 
students” in which the book is expounded in the light of the actual historical situation 
from which it came. Thus interpreted, it is easily understood, as the present com- 
mentary demonstrates. If the commentator, who uses the English text, had based 
his interpretation on paragraphs, instead of on words and phrases, his commendable 
little book might have served still better the needs of the general reader. S.j.c 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Stewart, H. F. The Holiness of Pascal. Cambridge: University Press, 
1915. ix+145 pages. 4s. 

This little volume contains the Hulsean Lectures for 1914-15. As usual in these 
lectures, we have a cross between lectures and sermons. But in this case even where 
the treatment is sermonic it is always well based in accurate knowledge. This appears 
the moment we state that at the end of the work there are 44 pages of critical notes 
and citations. The book is therefore dependable when subjected to the critical tests 
of scholarship. 

The author does not propose to tell the story of Pascal in detail. Yet to the one 
who knows nothing of Pascal there are sufficient facts to give one a very good idea 
of the man as he really was. On three points where there is general misinformation 
Mr. Stewart sets matters right: First, Pascal was not of the inner circle of Part Royal. 
He was never a solitary. Secondly, he did not, when he returned to religion, turn his 
back forever upon mathematics. We must not forget that he was a keenly gifted and 
carefully trained scientist. Thirdly, he was a man of wealth and position. The four 
chapters of the book are: “Biographical”; ‘Pascal in Controversy”; ‘‘Pascal’s 
Doctrinal System”; ‘‘Pascal’s Personal Religion.” 

We are sometimes assured that saints are rare among men of science. They 
are probably still rarer among men of the world. But the author seems to prove his 
thesis that Pascal, who knew both science and the world, was a saint. .Ww.M 


Hrrcucock, F. R. Montcomery. St. Patrick and His Gallic Friends. Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1916. 164 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


This book, as the title indicates, is divided inte two parts. The first deals with 
Patrick—the state of religion in Ireland when he came; his doctrine; his writings; 
his life and mission; and some of the Patrician problems. Among these problems the 
most interesting one has to do with Patrick’s relations to Rome. In a critical study 
of the evidence the author deals especially with Professor Bury’s well-known views 
which grant the contention of Rome that Patrick in Ireland recognized the authority 
and worked under the direction of the Bishop of Rome. At the conclusion of this 
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careful study the author finds no ground for the statements that Patrick ‘‘represented 
the unity of the Church,” and showed an “immeasurable reverence for Rome.” 
Rather Patrick himself says: “I had been taught by Christ, my Lord, and my faith 
was approved in the sight of God and man.”” Also a note under date 443 A.D. describes 
Patrick as “abounding in the ardor of the faith and the doctrine of Christ.” 

The second and larger part of the book deals with Patrick in his relations with his 
Gallic friends. In his foreword the author tells us that “this little book was written 
to remind all whom it may concern of the time when Gallican bishops came over to 
help the British Church in its difficulties, and when Gallican bishops educated, trained 
and consecrated a bishop who was afterwards universally recognized as the National 
Saint of Ireland.” This part of the work is new, for the Gallic contemporaries of 
Patrick have not hitherto received sufficient attention. Among these contemporaries 
are: Orientus of Anch; Honoratus of Lerins; Hilary of Arles; and Germanus of 
Auxene. 

Citations and critical notes are found at the end of each chapter. ~“— 


Core, R.L. Love Feasts: A History of the Christian Agape. London: Kelly, 
1916. 292 pages. 5s. 

This is a welcome summary of data bearing upon the obscure subject of the Chris- 
tian Agape. The history of the usage from earliest times to the present is given, in 
so far as information is available. The work is descriptive rather than controversial. 
The author adopts at the outset a commonly accepted view regarding the origin of the 
Agape and its relation to the Eucharist. He thinks the first Christians were accus- 
tomed to meet for a common evening meal (the Agape), at the close of which they 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper. Later the two observances were separated, and in 
many communities the Agape soon disappeared. S.J.c 


ScuHLaTTER, A. Der Méartyrer in den Anfingen der Kirche. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1915. 86 pages. M. 2. 


This is a study in the origins of the ideal of martyrdom, which ultimately came to 
occupy so large a place in early Christianity. The author maintains that the Christian 
ideal, which receives its literary expression in the various “Acts” of the martyrs, is 
largely a heritage from Judaism. The topics briefly discussed are the origin of the 
idea of a martyr, later Jewish martyrdoms, the prophet as a martyr, the grave of the 
prophets, the notion of merit, miracles as an attestation of the martyrs, and variation 
in the representation of a martyr. About half the space is given to extended footnotes 
dealing with the sources of information. SJ.c 


Appet, Herricu. Kurszgefasste Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende. 2. Aufl. 

Leipzig: Deichert (Scholl), 1915. xix+712 pages. M. 1o. 

The second edition of this work now appears in a single volume, instead of in 
four separate parts as in the first edition. There is also a more abundant use of various 
forms of type to aid the eye in distinguishing between different phases of subject- 
matter. The literature of the subject has been brought up to date, so far as German 
works are concerned, and the indices have been remade to cover the contents of the 
single volume. Otherwise the second edition is essentially a reproduction of the first. 
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The value of the book has been much enhanced by its new fo:r.. Asit is primarily 
a compendium of information, and not an interpretation of ti. aata, it is chiefly valu- 
able as a handbook for ready reference. As such it serves its purpose much better in 
one volume, with its appended lists of tables and maps. In the divisions of the history 
into periods, and in the selection of sub-topics, the author has followed in the main 
traditional lines as laid down by early Protestant church historians. S.J.c 


Houtrmann, Mauve Autne. The Establishment of Christianity and the Pro- 
scription of Paganism. (Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Vol. 
LX, No. 1.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1914. 257 pages. 
$2.00. 


Under the above broad title, Miss Huttmann has made a further contribution in 
a field of history that is receiving increasing atteation. The author in her preface 
admits the limitations of time and space, and these limitations are so apparent in the 
book as to render its title somewhat misleading. 

The bulk of the work is contained in Part I, which deals with Constantine in his 
personal religion and in his relations to the church and to the existing pagan cults. 

It can scarcely be said that the treatment has broken new ground, but Miss 
Huttmann has, nevertheless, done a real service to the student of the period, not only 
in re-presenting and re-examining the sources, but in industriously threading her way 
through the many disputed questions concerning the personal religion and the religious 
policy of Constantine the Great. She has familiarized herself with the general litera- 
ture of the subject and has succeeded in giving a succinct presentation of the views 
of leading scholars. In this she has been more successful than in arriving at conclu- 
sions of her own based upon a critical examination of the sources. For instance, it is 
hardly sufficient for her to say as she does on p. 54, speaking of Hiille, ‘‘ His conclusions 
are sound and cautious, and we can subscribe to those noted above.” The ground, 
however, has been well covered, the political as well as the religious background has 
been faithfully presented, and various factors which enter into the history of the early 
fourth century are seen to have a significance which many historians have missed. 

Part II of the book is confessedly incomplete; the author has done little more than 
gather and translate the anti-pagan legislation of the successors of Constantine as 
preserved in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian and to append to them a brief 
outline of the political events of each reign. Unsatisfactory as this must be from the 
standpoint of unity and comprehensiveness, in a treatment of the proscription of 
paganism, which necessarily cannot be written from the laws alone, it will nevertheless 
prove very useful to the student for reference in dealing with the codes. 

Not the least valuable section of the book is an eight-page bibliography in which 
the investigator may find a helpful guide to the sources and literature of the period. 


T. D. 


Mercer, SAMUEL A.B. The Ethiopic Liturgy. The Hale Lectures 1914-15. 
Milwaukee: Young Churchman Co., 1915. xvi+487 pages. $1.50. 
It is fitting that this volume should proceed from the pen of an Episcopalian 
scholar. In almost any other Protestant community it would be difficult to hold an 
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audience through six lectures on the most interesting liturgical subjects, not to speak 
of a similar number of full hours on the modern Ethiopic liturgy. This is not said 
in disparagement of Episcopalian interest in this direction. It is not altogether to the 
credit of Protestant churches that they lack this interest. For liturgies, however 
official, preserve acts, customs, sacred postures, etc., not reasoned beliefs and theo- 
logical speculations such as are found in the greater part of religious literature, 
ancient and modern. Liturgies and liturgical practices are therefore of great value 
in the study of comparative religion, especially popular, folkloristic religion. In 
Professor Mercer’s study of the Ethiopic liturgy the natural Episcopalian interest in 
things liturgical has not obscured greater interest in human history. The study rises 
from a broad basis to points of fine and well-developed detail. Not only the liturgist, 
but also the Keligionsgeschichtler will therefore find here grist for his mill. Nor need 
the latter be one who confines himself to the history of Christianity; the liturgical 
practices of Islam have lately come much into the foreground and its relations to 
Christian and Jewish practices are at this very moment the subject of lively discussion. 
It is not likely that Islam borrowed much in this respect directly from Ethiopia, but 
a comparison of the type of religious service which appealed to the isolated and on the 
whole rather primitive Abyssinian and that which found favor with the Arab Moslem 
would not be uninteresting and might prove to be of some use. Of course Mercer’s 
- work would have to be used in such case with some caution and not without careful 
re-investigation here and there; the author himself is conscious of having done pioneer 
work, some of which will need doing over. To the reviewer it has seemed at times 
as though the author had now and then too readily accepted at their face value early 
and less early Christian missionary legends. Further, it was a bit odd to find Baum- 
stark and the Oriens Christianus so little mentioned and made use of in a work of this 
nature by a Ph.D. from Munich. On the whole, however, Professor Mercer’s lectures 
will be found to be a useful and usable book by the select few, who will seek infor- 
mation in its pages. 
M. S. 


DOCTRINAL 
Spens, Witt. Belief and Practice. New York: Longmans, 1915. xii+244 
pages. $1.75. 

This volume consists of lectures delivered at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1914. The purpose is to ascertain the finality, not of theology as a whole, but of 
certain doctrines. Dogma is treated as an inference from experience. The keynote 
of the book is the consequent authority acquired by dogma. Catholic theology 
supplies an unexpectedly reliable map to the spiritual life. Tyrrell’s position that 
dogma must control theology is developed and related to the “widest” and “most 
diverse”’ experience. Through this relation to experience is derived an authority 
none the less forceful though not satisfactory to theologians. The assumption of a 
personal God is necessarily involved in the objectivity of religious experience. Its 
validity is tested in widening experience. ‘The assumption may not possess finality 
and room must be allowed for error. Yet it is authoritative. 

The author holds that Catholic doctrine corresponds closely to religious experience 
in the co-ordinating of which it is exceptionally successful. Catholic ideals are remote 
from the unregenerate instincts of man. The positive values of Protestantism are 
one with Catholicism but, at best, are partial, lacking synthesis. Catholicism is “the 
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best extant synthesis and does cover the main lines of experience,’””—this, despite the 
fact that its synthesis is not perfect and therefore lacks finality. Since theology must 
be a free consensus, Roman theology with its oracular, final authority must be rejected. 
The Reformation theology rejected too much of experience. Anglican theology 
admits a consensus and permits reconstruction. Its chief peril is opportunism. 

The bulk of the work applies these principles to the controversies relative to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the Eucharist. The problems of pastoral theology 
that center in the church as an institution are also treated. But the discussion is of 
partial rather than of general interest. 

In fact the interesting element in the discussion is not the insistence upon the 
primacy of Anglican thought but the emphasis laid upon experience as the determinant 
of dogma. The discussion approaches pragmatism though the author repudiates the 
idea. There are times when we fear that the discussion means that whatever is and 
has been is right. Yet Liberalism, Modernism, and Protestantism in general are 
curtly dismissed from consideration. The suggestion of special pleading is constantly 
present. 

ww. 3 


CUNNINGHAM, Witt1AM. Christianity and Politics. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1915. xi+271 pages. $1.50. 

This volume contains the Lowell Lectures delivered in the autumn of 1914. The 
word “politics” in the title is employed in a broad sense. Archdeacon Cunningham 
has furnished a suggestive and thought-provoking discussion of the ways in which 
Christianity may seek to improve the social, civil, and industrial life of men. 

The first four lectures give an excellent historical survey of the typical theories 
on this point. Catholicism, with its belief in a church-controlled civilization, Anglican- 
ism, in which church and state are merged in one national system of controls, Presby- 
terianism, with its demand for a society organized according to biblical precepts, and 
Independentism, with its insistence on the autonomy of the church, and its denial 
of the right of coercion of conscience, are all discussed, with illuminating citations from 
literature and references to historical occurrences. 

Dr. Cunningham recognizes that the modern state is a secular institution, and 
exists to promote secularends. What, now, is the social and political duty of the church 
in a secular government? It is evident from the rambling and somewhat fragmentary 
narrative of the final chapters that it is not possible to give to the church any such 
unified and all-important place as former ages assigned to it. For the most part the 
moral problems of modern society must be analyzed with the aid of a knowledge of 
economics and social principles, and the solutions must rest on an experimental basis. 
The task of Christianity is to inspire lofty ideals, to create the disposition to devote 
one’s self to the service of humanity, and to provide an organization for moral and 
religious training. This may seem like a modest task; but in view of the partisan and 
selfish attitude of class interests, it assumes an importance which Dr. Cunningham 
well emphasizes. 

G. B.S. 
Garvie, ALFRED E. The Evangelical Type of Christianity. (Manuals for 
Christian Thinkers, No. 20.) London: Charles H. Kelley. 147 pages. 1s. 


This excellent popular exposition of a term which is so often employed as a kind 
of shibboleth ought to be of real service to many. While Principal Garvie professes 
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his belief in this type of Christianity, he makes some notable criticisms. He distinctly 
modifies the dogmatic features of the traditional ‘‘evangelical”” message so that its 
theology, as he sets it forth, is frankly liberalized. The notion of original depravity 
is pronounced untenable. The doctrine of penal satisfaction is condemned on moral 
grounds. Hostility to science and to biblical criticism is declared to be injurious to 
the evangelical cause. Narrow views of Christian activity are rebuked. In all this 
the author is doubtless voicing a widespread sentiment. This liberalizing inevitably 
results in considerable vagueness at points where the emotional values of old phrases 
do not exactly correspond to the content in the newer doctrine. In particular is this 
true in the contention that the Cross must signify an objective atonement. But if the 
substitutionary theory be rejected, one is driven to some form of “moral influence.” 
Garvie’s exposition here is somewhat labored. 

The book will serve as a wholesome corrective to narrow evangelicalism; and it is 
for the historian of modern religious thought an interesting document embodying 
in a spirit of commendable frankness and reverence certain typical aspects of that 
liberalizing of orthodoxy which is an outstanding feature of modern Christianity. 


G. B.S. 


SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR. The Basis of Morality. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. B. Buttock. New York: Macmillan, rors. 
XXVili+ 288 pages. $1.25. 

In 1837 the Danish Royal Society of Sciences propounded, as subject for a prize 
essay competition, the question, “‘Is the fountain and basis of morals to be sought for 
in conscience or in some other source of knowledge?’’ Schopenhauer was the only 
candidate, but his essay was rejected, probably because of its unorthodox character, 
Hegel and Fichte being the philosophical vogue of that period. The essay was pub- 
lished by the author in 1840 and in a second edition in 1860. It appeared in an 
English translation in 1902 and in a second edition in 1915. The theory of the essay 
is that the motive of compassion or sympathy (Mitleid) is the source of all morality, and 
the metaphysical sanction of sympathy is found in the Kantian doctrine of the phenom- 
enal and noumenal worlds. The noumenal Reality “individuates” itself in the 
phenomenal order under the “forms” of time and space and causality. The noumenal 
Reality is the One. Its phenomenal self-expression is the Many. In ethical terms 
this many-ness shows itself in the multiplicity of egoistic lives, and this strife of wills 
is the occasion of life’s innumerable immoralities. But the motive of sympathy tends 
to reveal the underlying oneness of life, and to overcome its tragic many-ness. In 
this theory Schopenhauer appeals not only to Kant but also to the ancient wisdom of 
oriental mysticism. 

While today, of course, Schopenhauer’s thought appears rationalistic to a degree, 
yet one cannot withhold admiration for the bold and independent spirit of this essay 
and the brilliance of its style. Psychology has thrown so much light upon the old 
egoistic-altruistic issue that it will no longer bear the weight of a metaphysical con- 
struction, yet in the middle of the last century this contribution of Schopenhauer was 
sufficiently original and suggestive to merit something better than the condemnation 
which the Danish Royal Society meted out to it. cee 
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xii+182 pages. $1.25. 
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